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Introduction 



ROMAINS sat down to write a book about a man and 
got up discovering that he had written a book about 
America. The reader will open Salsette in the expect 
ancy that it is a book about America and will not be 
disappointed; but he will discover when he is through 
that he has read a book about a man. 

I am bound to say that I love Salsette. For my part, 
I have had more than enough of paranoiacs, of men 
with the inferiority complex, of competitive men sus 
picious of their kind. Give me a man whose pockets 
are easily picked, whose heart is easily reached, a man 
without envy because the things he wants are the 
things of the spirit and therefore infinitely sharable. 
A man of good will, in short. 

Such a man is Salsette. He has no chip on his 
shoulder. He does not move through New York as if 
he personally had built the cathedral at Chartres and 
was therefore superior to the man who built the 
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INTRODUCTION 



i c^tfie soul, wherefore 

he can gWse* usVjtth^ over the faults he 

seeslh iis;a$& leaved W^fm^0|, find in American 
life a brightness, ia.^iericans a profound decency, for 
which he is grafefi& :There are places in this book 
where we of America will blush to see ourselves so 
unaffectedly liked and admired; but it would be gross 
insensitiveness to imagine that in those places Sal- 
sette was flattering us. In another decade he might per 
haps have found us less attractive. But in the year 1941, 
arriving a refugee, arriving torn with doubt concern 
ing, not the democratic principle, but the democratic 
process, arriving from a land and a continent where 
men were almost won over to the notion that nothing 
can be built and ordered without harshness and regi 
mentation, he found us representing for him the em 
phatic contradiction of that diabolical system which 
millions of Europeans were in their hopelessness ready 
to make their own. What is it that comforts Salsette in 
America? "Immense power; and with it immense free 
dom. Isn t it perfectly astonishing," he remarks to 
Remains, "that the two should go together?" For my 
part, I find this the most revealing and pathetic cry 
that has come out of Europe since the year 1919. The 
cry of an Oliver Twist discovering that grown-up men 
and women have hearts. And what a responsibility it 
lays upon us! 
Salsette is of course a Frenchman. As Remains says, 
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INTRODUCTION 

not an average Frenchman, but an "authentic" French 
man. I have known a good many of both kinds, and I 
am bound to say that nearly all have brought with them 
to America their notions about America. Not so Sal- 
sette. Salsette brings France itself with him, which is 
a different thing. France is a healthy being. Its roots 
are in the soil, as Salsette s are in the peasantry. Trans 
ported among us in the person of Salsette, France 
looks for what is healthy in us, substantial in us. France 
does not construct theories, does not inquire into 
vaporous Weltanschauungen, does not ask what is the 
metaphysical essence of the American people. France 
takes a look round and says: "What good-looking 
women! But why the devil do they splash about in the 
rain in shoes open at the toe?" Superficial? Of course. 
But curious, too; of the same order of curiosity as that 
which prompted Europeans in another age to remark 
(true or not) that Mohammedan ladies veiled their 
faces and uncovered their navels. France takes a look 
round and says: "When will these descendants of the 
British and the Dutch learn that New York weather is 
not North Sea weather, and fill their town with the 
open-air cafes suited to its climate?" Could anything 
be more reasonable? 

But it is not only the Frenchman who speaks these 
lines, it is the newcomer just off a ship. Jules Romains 
has known America for twenty years, and has already 
written penetratingly about us; but in this book it is not 
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through his eyes, it is through Salsette s that we are 
shown our civilization. Salsette s virtue is that he 
speaks his mind on the day, in the week, of his arrival. 
He looks at a New York street scene and says spon 
taneously: "It s cheerful!" What a revelation to us, 
who had taken the air of our streets for grantedl Sal- 
sette looks at the new architecture of the city and says : 
"What a lot of fun they must have had putting those 
things up!" Contrast that in your mind with the fero 
cious gloomy desperation of Hitlerian city-planning. It 
"gives to think," as British novelists say the French say, 
though they don t. 

Thus in the earlier chapters of this book the brush 
strokes are light, the medium is not paint but water- 
colour, the pictorial commentary is aU external. There 
is a kind of gamble in these chapters. Romains is bet 
ting, as he reports to us Salsette s instant impressions, 
that all this is so extremely familiar to us that we have 
grown blind to it. All this, he adds, is so fugitive and 
so imperilled by the new social forces shaping our life 
that it may be on the point of vanishing. Even the most 
casual aspect should therefore be worth a snapshot. 

It is only after Salsette has been here a time, has 
taken his bearings, that the water-colours are put away 
and the oils brought out. The picture grows dense, the 
drawing becomes bold, the relief striking. Salsette, 
who is no fool, begins to come to grips with our civili 
zation, to see it with a more penetrating eye; and under 
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Romains s masterly guidance a dialogue emerges ( to 
change the figure ) of prodigious interest. If, for ex 
ample, anything has been written about us in recent 
years more powerful in delineation and more illuminat 
ing in commentary than the chapter entitled "Tour 
through the Middle Ages/ I have not read it. Even 
though composed originally in French, it will become 
classic among us and be read in school anthologies. 

Let me say, finally, that in this seemingly casual and 
certainly charming book there is a grave implication. 
Six months before the Japanese brought us to our 
senses on December 7, 1941, a European, a French 
man, was able to write without rancour, without vain 
accusation, about the American people. Salsette, look 
ing at what in his own words "was done under a free 
government, by a free people . . . without the sacri 
fice of any essential moral principle," stops speaking, 
grows for a moment pensive, and adds: "I must say, I 
understand their hesitating to get into the war/* Re 
mains believes that in spirit and in accomplishment 
our civilization is the flower of Western society, that 
Europe must come to be as we are. His little book, like 
the great statue on Bedloe Island, is a tribute to us; 
but it is as much a challenge as a tribute, and therein 
lies its gravity. 



Foreword 



RE-READING the pages that make up this little book, 
I find myself unexpectedly moved. My aim in writing 
it was modest. I sought merely to set down as faith 
fully as I could the casual remarks, the spontaneous, 
desultory, now and then unspoken impressions in 
spired in a friend by the sight of a world new to him 
and, through his eyes, seen afresh by me. What in the 
beginning appeared to be my subject, promised to 
entertain me, was not that world; it was himself, and 
in him the habits, the prejudices, the fresh and instant 
reflexes of a Frenchman, a European, who found him 
self out of his element. 

But now it seems- to me that I see something else. A 
kind of likeness seems to me to take shape in these 
pages. 

The lines are far from bold. The drawing is clumsy 
and out of proportion. It lacks relief. It has no depth. 
Really, it is as innocent as a portrait done by a child 
and by a child unaware that it has been drawing a 
portrait. Yet, with all this, what I have sketched is in 
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its way a portrait of America. Oh, by no means all of 
America! Scarcely the America of New York City and 
a glimpse here and there of an outlying town or high 
road. But it is nevertheless America as seen in the year 
1941 by a pair of frank and astonished eyes, eyes that 
took pleasure from the day-to-day aspect of things 
and had no thought of penetrating deep beneath their 
surface. 

And so I say that, grasping now the true import of 
my little book, I find it moving. How long, I ask my 
self, is this American life as lived in the year 1941 to 
go on? All of us are in a state of anxiety about our 
world, each more particularly for that part of it which 
is dearest to him. We are quite sure that we shall be 
able to preserve the essentials of our civilization, 
salvage that in it which is indispensable to our way 
of life. But the details, the appearances, the fragile 
superstructures are we quite sure that we shall sal 
vage them? We scarcely dare face the question. Of 
course certain privileged compartments will remain 
afloat, will be relatively spared by the tempest. But 
even they are bound to forfeit a certain amiability, a 
certain magnificence that now lend them the character 
they possess. 

For it is not to be denied that we in this hemisphere 
whether the children of its lands or the passing 
guests are the witnesses of a way of life whose van 
ishing is but a matter of time. Elsewhere its time has 
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come, and it has died a violent death. Here it profits 
by a sort of suspended sentence. We are its witnesses 
but heedless witnesses, witnesses quite legitimately ab 
sorbed by our familiar concerns, and perhaps there 
fore ungrateful witnesses. A mart arrives among us 
from abroad. And what strikes him right off, what 
provokes his first guileless comment, is precisely the 
details, the appearances, the fragile superstructures. 
And it is natural that he should be struck most for 
cibly by whatever in them is most peculiar to the 
moment, those phenomena born of chance and the 
hour and therefore most perishable. And as he arrives 
still shaken by the collapse of things and appearances 
that were his own, he arrives in a state of extreme 
sensitiveness. He exaggerates every difference, at one 
moment in admiration, at another in irritation. His 
grievances are now and then comic; and we are not to 
hold them against him. Nothing ought so readily to be 
forgiven as his lament for things at home which he 
knows he will never see again or will never see again 
as they were; so that he says to himself that nothing 
can replace them, nothing can be as wonderful as 
they were. By the same token he lends price to the 
things Americans possess, even to those of which he 
declares loudly that he dislikes them. For he reminds 
us suddenly that they too are threatened, and that 
when they go, they too will not be restored. 

For my part, at any rate, I confess that it was im- 
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possible for me to see the face of the America of 1941 
reflected in the glass held up to it by Albert Salsette 
a pocket mirror, a chipped and tarnished bit of metal 
without experiencing a rush of affection for that 
vision of a passing, an all but consummated age in the 
outward image of this country. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Introducing Albert Salsette 



ONE OF my really satisfying days in the spring of 1941 
was the day when I received a letter from Albert Sal 
sette announcing that his numberless applications and 
affidavits had finally come to something, and his ar 
rival in New York was but a matter of weeks. 

"Phew!" he wrote. "I really believe that this time 
the worst is behind me. Unless there is a last-minute 
hitch (which is always possible) you may look for me 
on the pier one of these days. I shall let you know later 
exactly when I am due." 

Albert Salsette, a shade my senior in years, is one 
of my oldest and closest friends. I have known him for 
more than thirty years. There was a time when we saw 
each other every day. I have never known him to be 
tray our friendship, nor has he ever been guilty, so far 
as I know, of a truly base act. He has made me smile 
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dubiously now and then; he has even irritated me. His 
chatter and his quipsfor there are times when he runs 
on to the point of boredom, and others when he is 
given to jerky allusive witticisms have not always 
struck me as very rational. Yet this is not quite just. 
Reason was never altogether absent from his discourse. 
Only, it would be expressed in sparks and pyrotechnics 
that were not always under control. There is a flam 
boyant reasoning just as there is a flamboyant Gothic. 

What, most of all, I enjoyed in him was his vitality. 
There are some men whose vitality, while abundant 
enough, is forbidding, grim. Not so Salsette. In him 
it radiated brightness. He was not satisfied to be full 
of life; he loved life to the full and the two do not 
always go together. He was one of those blessed men 
who could turn your half-hour wait at the dentist s 
into something frankly agreeable; and I really be 
lieve this could make the same period in a bomb 
shelter a rather pleasant adventure, so readily do their 
lively minds find incidents upon which to fasten, and 
their excellent tempers, only momentarily nonplussed, 
remain equal to every occasion. 

I had last seen him and talked to him in Paris on an 
evening at the beginning of June 1940, and I shall 
describe him as he looked to me at that time. You are 
to imagine a man in excellent health. Below middle 
height as men go in America say five feet six inches 
tall. Rather squarely built, but no one would call him 
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fat. Hair iron-grey, wiry, almost rebellious. A bright 
face, a ready smile, full lips, a little pug nose, the 
cheeks generously broad like those seen in portraits 
of eighteenth-century ecclesiastics. The eyes small and 
lively, the glance extremely direct behind old-fash 
ioned spectacles. A narrow strip of moustache, iron 
grey and wiry, like his hair. Hands small, well-shaped, 
plump, moving with quick and vivid gestures. A voice 
rich and modulated, rather brassy, and speaking 
French with a Pyrenean accent. 

Albert Salsette was born in the mountains of our 
southwest though his name might as readily have 
come from Poitou or Touraine. He is of peasant stock; 
his people were ploughmen and shepherds in the high 
upland valleys. But already before him his father had 
been a minor civil servant; and Salsette himself, de 
spite their small means, had been encouraged by his 
family to study. He had worked hard and had become 
a university professor. Year after year he had never 
omitted to spend part of his vacation among the peas 
ants of his native soil. 

Thus, like many Frenchmen engaged in intellectual 
pursuits, he had his roots in the peasantry and clung 
to his direct bond with the common folk. The bour 
geois outlook had not taken deeply with him a fact 
more frequent among us than is commonly realized. 
For France is certainly one of the rare countries of 
Europe where countless men were able to lead a bour- 
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geois existence without at bottom adopting the religion 
of bourgeois values, and without feeling that a barrier 
of caste or respectability had risen to cut them off from 
the people. 

I ought to add, incidentally, that Salsette had re 
mained a bachelor; not, I believe, in the way of dedi 
cating himself to celibacy, but by accident, perhaps 
by a series of accidents. He participated in the liberty 
and in the servitude of this status. 

A Frenchman in the many characteristics I have 
already cited, Salsette is also French in other ways. 
Nevertheless, I shall not call him an average French 
man. I prefer to call him an authentic Frenchman. For 
what prevents him from being average is in the first 
place apart from the native distinction of his spirit 
the breadth and quality of his culture. 

He had read enormously. He loves libraries. There 
is no one like him to go browsing and ferreting among 
bookshelves. He is not by inclination a great traveller; 
nevertheless, he has travelled. I think that an exact 
statement of his attitude would be this: If one could 
travel without doing violence to one s habits, and with 
out the thousand petty annoyances that irritate the 
traveller while they teach him nothing; if one could 
eliminate from travelling all that is not discovery of 
men and countries, Salsette would love to travel as he 
loves to browse among books. Still, I know that he has 
seen London and been in Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, 
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Tunis, and the northern half of Spain; and fifteen years 
ago we visited central Europe together, taking in Ber 
lin, Dresden, Prague, and Vienna on our tour. In these 
matters, therefore, he is not altogether a novice. He 
is far from omniscient; but there is no need to remind 
him that the world does not end at the gates of France; 
and he is not without standards of comparison. 

I wonder, had the world been different, would he 
ever have come to America? America has always in 
terested him. But he is more a man of the mountain 
than of the sea. In his eyes those six or seven days at 
sea, coming and going, must certainly have counted 
among the more unbearable of the "annoyances" that 
he associated with travelling. And then his culture it 
self, in which the great works of the past took up so 
much space, tended to make relatively new countries 
less attractive to him than those freighted with his 
tory and permeated by centuries of literature. I in 
cline to believe that if he ever thought of coming to 
America, he must have put off the project from year 
to year, meanwhile soothing his conscience by the 
reading of a few solid books on the subject. 

And here I must correct a false impression that I 
may have given. My friend has spent a large part of his 
life with books, but he is not at all what we call a 
bookish man. He has gone through life with his in 
telligent eyes wide open behind their spectacles, and 
his little pug nose sniffing with curiosity and interest 
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at everything that is real. One of the things that has 
always pleased me in the sudden remarks that drop 
from him is their lack of self -consciousness and pre 
meditation. He is not the kind of man to say to him 
self: "I am probably going to ask a very silly question; 
better not"; or: "Let s see if I can t put this without 
hurting anybody s feelings." He is a perfectly natural 
person (wherefore not always easy to introduce to a 
drawing-room of people ) . I must say, though, he never 
insists that you agree with him. 

This man who shrank from petty annoyances never 
hesitated to face up to great ones when the stake was 
important. I was afterwards to learn that hardly had 
the German invasion produced its first effects, hardly 
had a premonition reached the French of the atmos 
phere in which free men were going to have to breathe, 
when Salsette said to himself with determination: "I 
must do everything I can to get to America. If I stay 
here, either I shall be sent to a concentration camp or 
I shall blow up with stifled anger." 

When the Armistice was signed he was in what 
would soon be called "occupied" France-which did 
not increase his chances of getting to America. It was 
most difficult for him to send word of his intention to 
those on this side the Atlantic who might be able to 
help him. Seeing that he was getting nowhere in Paris, 
he arranged to slip over into the so-called free zone, 
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from which he could communicate with the outer 
world. His American friends laboured eventually 
with success to obtain for him an invitation to lecture 
at an American university. Time and again a fresh 
obstacle would arise and the whole process would 
have to be begun anew. Americans who have been con 
cerned with such cases know the story well enough. 
Finally Salsette succeeded in collecting all the docu 
ments and all the visas necessary to his purpose. That 
was at the beginning of April 1941. 

In the letters he wrote during that long expectancy 
there was now and then an outburst of despair and 
how could it have been otherwise? He would be re 
duced to extremities of this kind: "I tell myself that 
it is stupid to struggle as I do, when it would be so 
much easier for a man like me, having no family, to 
put a bullet through his brain/ But let a tiny gleam of 
hope light up his scene, and he responded to it by a 
burst of optimism that was touching in its freshness: 
"I can see myself so well over there, living the modest 
existence of an insignificant professor. I need so little. 
All that I ask is to be allowed to go into the public 
libraries and to saunter through the streets and look 
on at the passing show/ 

In his second letter from Lisbon, written to let me 
know that he had succeeded in getting space on a 
ship (and that Antonio and Fernanda Ferro had been 
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immeasurably kind to him), I found a passage which 
I shall quote because it is so characteristic of him and 
does him so much honour. 

"Naturally," he wrote, "I shall have a great many 
things to tell you, and of every kind. I shall tell you 
horrible things, atrocious things, grotesque things 
and some funny ones. Talking to you will take a load 
off my mind; and I hope that it will add to your knowl 
edge of what has happened to France. But you know 
me, I have a tendency to run on. I have so much to 
unburden to you that, left to myself, I should never 
stop. So, whenever you have heard enough of what I 
have to tell, I want you to stop me. You must say to 
me: Look here, that will do for now. Let us talk about 
what is here round us. Let us discuss these new things 
which you and I now have the luck to be living among/ 
Agreed? Do not let me spoil my own little discovery 
of America. It will profit no one else, and will be an 
idiotic waste of my own time/* 
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/ Promise Myself Diversion 



I WAS on my way in plenty of time. At any rate, it 
seemed to me that I had got up very early. I went over 
by bus to the Jersey City pier at which Salsette s ship, 
the Excambion, was to tie up. Was it already a whole 
year since I had made the same crossing in the same 
ship? 

Naturally, I was excited. All the reasons of friend 
ship were present to make this a great day in my life. 
And friendship, for an exile, possesses a particularly 
pathetic import. But my happiness was seasoned, also, 
by feelings both selfish and childish though none the 
less agreeable for that. They were of a kind familiar 
to most people. 

I saw before me a whole prospect of diversions. I 
was about to point out to a newcomer a world of things 
that I myself knew (or thought I knew). I was about 
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to serve him more or less as guide, as initiator; to be 
in at the first impressions revealed in his features 
the wide astonished eyes, the gaping mouth; perhaps 
the frown of incomprehension, the little pout of dis 
illusionment, the gentle smile of tolerance. I should be 
there to glean the first words, the first phrases in which 
a decision is already pronounced that solemn opera 
tion by which our mind (the mind of the humblest, 
the most ignorant among us) arrogates to itself the 
right to hand down a sentence concerning the quality 
of a detail, the value of a whole: "Not bad," or "Awful!" 
or the unanswerable Tve seen better." For a certain 
sort of person, there are few livelier diversions or 
there are few, let me say, so titillating in advance. Be 
sides which, what I had to show to my old friend was 
not (as it would have been in Europe) one spot dif 
fering in certain amusing aspects from others: it was 
America, a new world. It was even more than that: 
it was "my America," the America I had succeeded in 
appropriating to myself. 

In these matters everybody has his own affections 
and his own little vanities; and the affections are in 
separable from the vanities. I had "discovered" Amer 
ica for the first time some twenty years ago. This was 
an honour I was not going to let myself be deprived of. 
I am one of those people who, when there was talk in 
New York of the recent removal of the elevated lines, 
would say (with a certain secret pride) : "Do you re- 
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member that extraordinary piling up of trestles and 
huts opposite Macy s? There was never anything like 
it! Though you can still get an idea of it if you ll go 
over to Borough Hall, in Brooklyn." Or I would say: 
"Do you remember when the Woolworth Building 
was the tallest and most modern skyscraper in the 
world? When you didn t know New York if you hadn t 
seen it from the Woolworth tower? And the smell of 
the chimney smoke up there? That wasn t the sky 
line you see nowadays from the Empire State or the 
RCA Building!" And if my explorer s tale won a nod 
of approval from someone at table who knew about 
these thingsAlfred Knopf, say I was more than a lit 
tle flattered. 

Though about this I should not wish to be misunder 
stood. I am far from claiming that I "know" America, 
or New York, or any part of the country. It may be that 
I shall never know it in the sense in which solemn peo 
ple use the word "knowledge." Probably I shall always 
remain incapable of writing a profound essay on a 
single one of the great questions lightheartedly dis 
cussed by those who "know America." But I can al 
ways console myself by standing on Broadway or 
Eighth Avenue and looking at the passers-by. They 
differ greatly in appearance and doubtless also in 
origin. I have a notion that many of them would be 
seriously embarrassed if they were asked to tell exactly 
what they knew about America. Most would obviously 
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be unable to write a book about it, and some might 
read a book about it with hardly a notion that they were 
reading about themselves. Nevertheless, you have only 
to look at their faces to see that America is their coun 
try, that here they feel themselves at home. It is pos 
sible that at certain moments my face expresses the 
same thing. It seems to me that, for want of total ab 
sorption into the country, men like me are neverthe 
less in a certain state of connivance ( as it were ) with 
America, and particularly with the life of the New York 
we love. We know, in our way, many things of which 
we are instinctively certain. Very often we feel our 
selves at home here. And to feel at home in the place 
where one lives is surely to have discovered, through 
daily living, the spontaneous, the unthinking, I might 
almost have said the animal means of taking for 
granted peculiarities, oddities, tricks and dodges, and 
thus becoming absorbed into the community; of swal 
lowing without being aware of it a whole invisible 
dust of secrets. When I see a squirrel in a wood sniffing, 
climbing, scurrying freely about his affairs, I am forced 
to say to myself that in his way he knows that wood. 
In respect of men of this kind, men satisfied to 
"connive" and content not to "know," a city like New 
York is not altogether unrewarded for its effort. Its 
charms, its graces, its oddities may now and then be 
curiously placed or mysteriously hidden, but the 
chances are that such men will end by discovering 
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them sooner or later. And such men are not ingrates. 
They always have the feeling that it was for their per 
sonal pleasure and astonishment that the city had 
laboured. I met one day in Venice a Scotsman who 
lived there and adored the city. He said: "I am about 
to reveal to you something in strictest confidence. I 
beg you not to repeat it* And he added: "Venice was 
built for me. Yes, for me. From time immemorial. I 
shall prove it by showing you typical details, facts, 
for which there is absolutely no other explanation. Of 
course the Venetians don t know this. You can imagine 
how furious they would be at the thought that so 
much trouble had been taken for so many centuries 
merely to satisfy the whims of a chap like me who am 
not even a Venetian. I don t doubt for a minute that 
they d murder me if they knew the truth." 

These, then, were some of my thoughts as I crossed 
to Jersey City. I was filled with the prospect of the 
exciting hours that I should derive from the contact 
of Albert Salsette with the life of America. "I shall 
take him here/ I said to myself; "then there; then to 
that other place. I shall go about it fairly, without 
cheating." But is it cheating to introduce a little order, 
a grain of scheming, into an exhibition? 



CHAPTER 3 



Salsette Arrives 



THE FIRST of my little schemes missed fire. I had 
counted on welcoming Salsette at the foot of the gang 
plank as he came off the ship. When I arrived the shed 
was swarming with people and the tables were piled 
high with baggage. Motor cars were leaving the pier, 
loaded down. I came upon Salsette as he stood beside 
a modest heap of valises and steamer trunks. He looked 
worried. He was mopping his forehead. 

*Tm so sorry to be late!" I said to him. "I had rung 
up the line " 

"We lay out in the roadstead all night," he explained. 
"They took us off first thing this morning." 

When I had told him how glad I was to see him, had 
inquired about his health, and the rest, I took a good 
look at him. 

"You re thinner, old fellow. But it becomes you. 
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And you ve got quite a good colour." I had another 
look at his waist-line. "No/ I said, "you re not by any 
means too thin." 

"Ah, well," said he, "bad food is not the thing to 
give you a good figure. Over there, my cheeks were 
hollow and my belly bloated. But it s too late for you 
to judge. In Portugal I ate like a sailor off a wreck. 
Stuffed myself with fried food and sweets. And on the 
ship I spent all my time eating and sleeping. It was 
frightful. Like a soupy coma. I m still in a daze." 

"Are you about through here?" 

"All through but the customs examination I hope. 
It s hard for me not to be suspicious of officialdom. 
Hard to imagine that anything at all can go through 
without a hitch somewhere." 

"You had no trouble with the immigration people?" 

"Not that I know of. I imagine it went off all right." 
He jerked his head in the direction of a windowed 
hut and held up some papers. 

"It is really too bad," I said, "that I wasn t in time 
to help you. Was there anyone here who understood 
French?" 

"Oh, yes. I showed them my letter of invitation from 
the university and the rest of my papers. But they 
asked some pretty queer questions." 

"Were they agreeable?" 

"Rather grim to start with. Then at one moment the 
inspector smiled at me. I smiled back. I sensed that if 
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there had been anything wrong he wouldn t have over 
looked it. But I must say, they don t try to get anything 
on you. Pretty decent fellows, on the whole. When it 
was over, the one who had been examining me said 
something very sympathetic about France/ 

"We had better look to your baggage. Nothing to 
declare, I suppose? Open your bags. They like things 
to be ready when they come along." 

At that moment I caught sight of a customs in 
spector whom I recognized as having put me through 
the year before. He was a gentleman of colour with 
rather fine features and a courteous manner to which 
I look back with pleasure. I went over to him. 

"Good morning," I said. "Last year, when I arrived, 
you took care of me very courteously. I wonder if you 
could look after my friend, who has just come off the 
Excambion. He hasn t much baggage, and it won t take 
any time at all." 

The gentleman of colour stared at me and thought 
a moment. 

"Oh, yes," he said. "I remember your face. Your 
name is wait a minute Sure! You re the writer. Mr. 
Romains. I remember." He put out his hand, shook 
mine warmly, and added: "111 be right back. Ill be 
with your friend in two minutes." 

Salsette had meanwhile come up and I enjoyed now 
the first of those little diversions I had promised my 
self, for his face registered several kinds of astonish- 
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ment at the same time. They were so patent that there 
was no need for him to express them in words. First, 
that I had been able to make myself understood in 
English without stammering (for of course he was 
unable to recognize how badly I spoke it). Secondly, 
that an interview with a customs official, in the midst 
of all this hubbub, could so quickly have taken a 
friendly turn. Also, probably, that in this great coun 
try, where the colour prejudice was far from dead, a 
gentleman of colour was entrusted with a function 
requiring so much tact and invested with an authority 
before which, in the circumstances, everybody, no 
matter who, would have to bow. But what bewildered 
him most of all, I believe, was to hear the man pro 
nounce my name, after only a moment of thought, 
exactly as if we had been on the railway platform in 
Carpentras. 

"Does he know you?" 

"He put me through last year. I recognized him, 
and he remembered my name/ 

"Well, I ll be damned!" Salsette swore under his 
breath. And his glance went round the great shed, 
tumultuous with its bustle and chatter. He was taking 
his first fumbling steps into this new world all of which 
was still to be discovered by him. I had the feeling 
that this world had of a sudden become less frighten 
ing. It was gigantic in size; it swarmed with men and 
rumbled with a deafening uproar. But it was none the 
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less a world in which you could, after twelve months, 
recognize a customs official on a busy pier, be recog 
nized by him, shake hands as if you were old acquaint 
ances, hear him call you by name! 

The customs inspector came back. 

"Has your friend anything to declare?" he asked. 

"I don t believe so," I said. And to Salsette: "Open 
everything. Take the trays out." 

The inspector peered down and felt round in the 
bags. 

"Personal effects," he said. "Books? What kind of 
books? French books. And papers? Nothing else? 

o.K.r 

And as he straightened up, he asked: "Is your friend 
a writer, too?" 

"What s he saying?" Salsette broke in anxiously. 

"He wants to know if you are a writer, too." I turned 
to the inspector. "My friend is a professor, a very dis 
tinguished professor. He writes, of course, but only 
scientific works." 

T 99 

1 see. 

And to Salsette I said: "I was explaining to him that 
you wrote only works of erudition." 

Salsette was completely flabbergasted. The inspec 
tor had meanwhile addressed a rather complicated 
sentence to me, which I had to ask him to repeat. 

"Oh, of course!" I said. "Nothing easier." 

"What is it now?" Salsette asked, still a bit jumpy. 
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( I shouldn t wonder if he was at that moment pinching 
himself to make sure he was not still in his cabin, 
dreaming of a debarkation spiced with burlesque 
marvels. ) 

"Nothing extraordinary," I said as casually as I 
could. "He was reminding me that last year I had given 
him my autograph, and telling me that he would ap 
preciate having yours, too." 

Salsette still not sure of the reality of this world in 
which he found himself fished out a calling card and 
wrote on it: "To the most courteous and most culti 
vated customs official I have ever met." 

I translated the autograph, everybody smiled all 
round, shook hands, and we left the baggage shed. 

As we got into the bus that was to take us under the 
river to Manhattan, Salsette was still shaking his head 
in perplexity. 

"Fantastic!" he said. "Fantastic! I must say, I never 
expected anything like this!" 

My little diversion had certainly been a success. It 
seemed to me only fair to add: "You mustn t get the 
notion that it is always like this/* 
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CHAPTER 4 



Salsette Plunges into 
Forty-second Street 



THE BUS had not yet reached the Holland Tunnel when 
Salsette began to tell me what he had seen and un 
dergone since our last meeting in June 1940. I was 
only too ready to listen; he only too ready to unburden 
himself. He had plunged so deep into his tale that he 
forgot to look out of the window at the town; and even 
when we had reached the hotel, when he was being 
shown a room and his baggage brought up, he was 
still completely wrapped up in his story. It was the 
same later in the day, when we took our lunch. Nothing 
round him could win his interest. He who was by 
nature so fond of good food, so concerned for the de 
tails of a meal, would not have been able to name one 
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of the dishes that lie had eaten when lunch was fin 
ished. I was particularly careful not to waken him out 
of his readily understandable absorption and indeed 
I shared in it. It goes without saying that I was deeply 
moved by the sufferings his own and those of my 
people in general that he was describing to me. But 
towards three o clock I ventured to suggest a stroll 
round the town. 

He drew two fingers across his brow and sighed. 

"Yes," he said. "You re quite right. A stroll." And 
he added firmly: "Not another word of this today/* 

Once out of doors, he shook himself. His chest 
swelled as he drew a deep breath. Unconsciously, as 
a matter of habit, he took off his spectacles, wiped 
those glasses that had no need of wiping, and put them 
back on his nose. "I am at your disposal," he seemed 
to say. 

We had lunched at the Algonquin, in Forty-fourth 
Street just off Sixth Avenue. "Why not take him to 
Forty-second Street?" I said to myself. "It s not a bad 
place to start from." In another moment we were there. 

I led him along the north side of the street in the 
direction of Fifth Avenue. The shop windows were 
on our left, the garden behind the Public Library was 
across the road on our right. It was one of those bril 
liant New York days when the air is brisk and the sun 
light clear and sharp as a cherry on the point of ripen 
ing. There was very little wind. Near by or far away, 
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the lines of the town stood out with a kind of sprightly 
clarity. And the most numerous linesthe vertical lines 
seemed conscious that the season itself, the rising 
sap, the quickening pulse of the year, were all in their 
favour. It was a day when the women had emerged 
almost for the first time in a complete exhibition of 
their summer attire. There were many bare arms, open 
throats, figures stripped of the protection of coats and 
proud of their still unaccustomed boldness. 

We strolled on at an uneven pace, I allowing Sal- 
sette to regulate it as fancy took him. He would take 
a few steps, stop in his tracks, turn half-way round on 
his heels, and stand with head thrown back and hands 
clasped behind him. 

"You are going to be shoved around, standing like 
that/* I said. 

"No," he answered, throwing a glance to left and 
right. "Not particularly. See?" 

And it was true that the passers-by took pains, per 
haps without realizing it themselves, not to jostle this 
man planted so firmly on his feet, who looked on the 
whole a rather likable person, and seemed to take a 
lively interest in what was going on in Forty-second 
Street 

"I call it rather pleasant/* he said after a bit. "No 
body bothers me. Nobody stares at me as if I had just 
arrived from Mars. And when you think of it I have 
just arrived from Mars, haven t I?" 
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A little later, having taken a good look round in 
every direction, he said in a tone of pondered judg 
ment, like an expert pronouncing himself after having 
carefully chosen the precise word: 

"It s cheerful." 

Exactly the tone of a wine-taster who, having taken 
the required number of sips, says finally: "Mm! Brisk, 
full-bodied, slightly fruity, still young." 

"You find it so?" I asked. I wanted him to go on. 

"I do. It s it s a long time since I have seen a street 
as cheerful as this." 

"I should think so! What with the war . . /* 

"Oh, no. Long before this war." But he did not ex 
plain. He merely added: "They like being alive, these 
kds. Eh?" 

We strolled on a few steps while he continued to 
glean the scene with his eyes. He stopped again, and 
then, in a more animated tone, he said: 

"D you remember that I went to Tunis about ten 
years ago? I spent a bit of time up country wandering 
through the native towns. I used to wonder. Will we 
ever see, in our modern world, I would say to myself, 
anything equivalent to this in our own terms? An 
orient of the streets as there is an orient of pearls. 
Or was it a fact that Occident would always have to 
mean glumness, reticence, semi-mourning? The idea 
obsessed me." 

"Do you mean that here, in New York . . 
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"But look at it! Quick! Brisk! Colourful!" He sent 
me a brief smile. "You ve been here too long already. 
You don t remember how different this is/ 

He was standing now at the edge of the sidewalk, 
facing the open space formed by the park. His eyes 
ran swiftly over the tall buildings, and the beginning 
of a smile forced his eyebrows up and made his chin 
quiver. I could see the tiny image of a tower dancing 
in one of his lenses. "What is he thinking?" I won 
dered. "What a queer effect those buildings must have 
on him!" 

With which he spoke. What fun they must have 
had putting those things up!" he said. The point of his 
chin rose and fell several times as he measured them 
with his eye, while a look that was half approval and 
half envy came into his face. It seemed to me that 
there was more to be said about American architec 
ture than this, and I was about to prod him a little. 
But I thought better of it. He had still seen virtually 
nothing, and if I embarked upon a discussion with him, 
I should very likely tempt him to express premature 
judgments which would later persist in his mind and 
falsify his impressions. It was better to let him react 
freely and as he pleased. 

Indeed, he seemed to have nothing more to say 
about the architecture. His eyes went back to the de 
tails of the street. Two minutes were spent contem- 
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plating the roof of a taxi, adorned by bulbous and 
curiously twisted lamps. 

"How does that strike you?" I asked. 

"I like it!" lie said emphatically. "I realize that I 
have never even thought of all that could be done with 
a taxi to lend colour and variety to the streets. With 
taxis and with other public accessories, I have never 
seen anything like this before. Now that I have the 
idea, it strikes me that a lot could be done with it." 

And his face lit up at the idea, I imagine, of clusters 
of auxiliary lamps turning every taxi roof into a basket 
of fruit; or pretty paintings decorating the flanks of 
the motor cars. 

Our next halt occurred before an old lady who, 
seated on a little platform and sheltered by a sketchy 
roof, was playing a harmonium. A sign informed the 
passers-by that this music had a purpose, and the pur 
pose was religious propaganda. The passers-by seemed 
to raise no objection, and continued to pass by. 

I was about to explain this in a couple of words to 
Salsette, but was dissuaded by the little scene that 
now took place. Salsette, standing three paces off, was 
looking at the old lady. And the old lady, after having 
taken in Salsette absent-mindedly, had ended by be 
coming conscious of his presence and staring at him 
while continuing to play her harmonium. Even for 
me the expression in Salsette s face was hard to in- 
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terpret. His lips were parted in a smile, showing his 
small teeth. He was certainly not laughing at the old 
kdy. Indeed, he seemed delighted. There was a kind 
of politeness in the way he listened. It was as if he said: 
"Pity that this lady s music is all but lost in the rumble 
of the traffic/ The old lady, too, was smiling, and there 
was something both grateful and maternal in the way 
she looked at Salsette. I don t suppose that she was 
under any illusion concerning Salsette as a possible 
recruit. On both sides the intent was purer than that. 
They made a really charming picture. 

When the music came to an end, Salsette took silent 
leave of the old lady by a shade of courtesy and regret 
visible for a moment in his face. And I shall not swear 
that a hint of sadness did not for an instant cast a 
shadow over the old lady s features. We moved on, 
and Salsette said judiciously: 

"You could hear that harmonium very well. Con 
sidering the number of motor cars that went by, it s 
remarkable how little noise there was. They don t 
seem to sound their horns at all. I had not expected 
that. I should have thought Americans were much 
noisier/* 

"That s true generally," I said. "But" 

He interrupted me. "Look here," he said. "I ve just 
noticed something. Do you realize how many women 
there are in this crowd? Not that I don t approve of it. 
I get as much pleasure from a great number of women 
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in a crowd as from a great number of air-bubbles on 
a trout stream. It s something physical: makes you feel 
better. But this! ... I think of the streets of Lisbon, 
where I spent three weeks. There were times when, 
on the Roscio, in the heart of the town, the crowd was 
made up entirely of men. Nothing could have been 
more depressing.** 

"Yes, but that was Lisbon. What about Paris? Do 
you have the feeling that the proportion of women 
here is greater than in the streets of Paris?" 

"It s hard to say. Yes, I think so. But, in any case, 
these women seem to take up more room. They seem 
to enjoy the streets more, to be surer of themselves/* 

From the lively and prodigiously interested look in 
Salsette s eye, I felt that he was about to deliver him 
self of his initial declaration concerning American 
women, and I was preparing myself for this little di 
version when suddenly he jumped, shuddered, and 
his cheeks went pale. 

"In God s name, what is that?" 

A frightful howl had risen behind us out of the 
depths of West Forty-second Street. Instantly, I knew 
what the stabbing memory was that had caused my 
friend to shudder. That tearing scream was exactly 
the sound of the police sirens and air-raid warning at 
home that announced a coming bombardment. I my 
self had been weeks in New York before I was able to 
control the spasm that seized me on hearing that wail. 
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"But they don t have air-raid warnings here/ Sal- 
sette reminded himself aloud. He straightened up and 
did his best to smile. 

"Of course not/ I said. And as the ambulance rolled 
by, I indicated to him whence the siren had sounded. 

"The deuce!" said Salsette. "And no one pays the 
slightest attention to it! Their nerves are still in good 
condition." 

"And their memories still without nightmares/ I 
added. 

We watched the ambulance move eastward out of 
sight, and we listened while little by little the wailing 
died out and the sun continued to sharpen the long 
lines of the buildings and shine on the bright faces of 
the women. 
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CHAPTEB 5 



Of Women 



WE WERE strolling south along the west side of Fifth 
Avenue and had reached Rockefeller Center. It was 
late afternoon. Moving at a steady pace, and accom 
panying the change in the traffic lights from red to 
green and back again, the crossing of the lateral streets 
was easily accomplished. The crowd was gay, the day 
warm but bearable. We had certainly no feeling of 
struggling against a hostile world. 

"Will you look at those two pretty girls walking in 
front of us!" Salsette exclaimed in a tenderly lyrical 
tone. 

Assuming that their faces were not unworthy of 
their figures, the young women might certainly have 
been called pretty. 

"Those legs, in particular/ he went on. "Those long, 
straight legs. Slender but not skinny, and rising in a 
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single fine line to the point where they disappear; 
where they cease to be a pleasure to the eye in order 
to become a pleasure to the imagination." 

"Psst!" 

"What is it? Am I talking too loud?" 

"No." 

"Are you afraid that people round us understand 
French?" 

"It isn t that, either. For if they do, then either they 
are French themselves, or they are accustomed to 
French ways. No, it is simply that they can guess too 
easily what you are talking about/* 

"The legs of those young women? But are they not 
legs made to be looked at?" 

"Perhaps. But you mustn t seem to notice them too 
much." 

Salsette stared at me. "Look here. Haven t you let 
yourself be influenced a bit by American notions of 
propriety?" 

"Maybe so. Who knows? There s a lot to be said on 
the subject. It is full of pros and cons." 

"I ve noticed that myself." 

"But it isn t so much that. I do not ask you, my dear 
chap, to change the subject. I merely invite you to 
talk about those legs a little less demonstratively." 

"You mean that I am free to give you my opinion 
confidentially of course of the legs of these young 
creatures? Thank you. Let me say, then, that they are 
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not, evidently, the legs of professional dancers, nor 
even of girls who walk very much. The muscles are 
scarcely discernible. They are legs, I repeat, made to 
be looked at; and for my part I shall not complain of 
the fact. It is particularly for legs like those, and for 
strollers like me who have an eye for legs like those, 
that silk stockings and short skirts were invented.** 

Salsette was now caught between the desire to re 
main a well-behaved stroller for whom Fifth Avenue 
need not blush, and the need to give full expression to 
the notions born of his impression. He sent forth a 
sigh and took off his glasses, seemingly to wipe them, 
but more (I suspect) because a man who takes off his 
glasses and wipes them cannot be accused of staring 
too indiscreetly at the animate and inanimate objects 
within his field of vision. And as his glasses were now 
in his hand, I took it that he was speaking from 
memory. 

"I want you to notice something else,** he muttered 
in the tone of a detective slipping a remark to his pal 
as they trail a suspect together. "Look at the way they 
set their feet down on die sidewalk. That almost in 
solent freedom of spirit. Less brisk than the gait of a 
Parisian woman; more the assurance of a lovely colt, 
a deer. A kind of serenely confident ostentation, as if 
they were on parade." 

A shuffle in the crowd separated us from the amiable 
objects by whom Salsette had been so candidly fasci- 
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nated, and I must say that he made no attempt to 
catch up with them. He put his glasses back on his 
nose. Other objects of the same order offered them 
selves to our inspection, presumably no less amiable 
in Salsette s eyes. They carne forward from the op 
posite direction, passed us, and were followed by still 
others whom we should in a moment be passing. 

"The number of pretty women is really extraor 
dinary/ Salsette murmured into my ear. 

"That, my dear fellow, is something you are per 
mitted to say aloud. Nobody will be in the least 
shocked/* 

"Indeed? I m glad to hear that," he said. But he 
seemed not quite able to grasp the difference. 

"You say you are struck by their number?" I went 
on encouragingly, It amused me that he should have 
the same impression as I had had on first walking 
about New York. And I added, to test the strength of 
his conviction: "You must not forget that we are on 
Fifth Avenue, skirting Rockefeller Center. This is, 
for New York, the equivalent of the Champs-Elysees 
and the rue de la Paix combined. If you were now 
walking on Ninth Avenue, or Third Avenue, not to 
speak of many other streets, you would have a quite 
different impression, I m afraid. You would discover 
that dumpy little brunettes with broad cheeks and 
short necks, thickset peasant-like blondes, square- 
built redheads covered with freckles, and even what 
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we call at home fat mammas of the most voluminous 
and sagging figures, were to be found in New York as 
elsewhere. You would see that even here there are 
thick stumpy legs, bow-legs, poor legs that regret the 
invention of short skirts and for which silk stockings 
are a sort of cruel joke/* 

"I don t doubt it/ said Salsette, "and I have even 
had a look at them in the back streets. But you must 
admit, nevertheless, that here we walk among an ex 
traordinary proportion of very pretty women, even 
beautiful women, and girls who, while not really 
pretty, have wonderful figures and are a delight to 
the eye. But there is another impression I want your 
opinion about. Those dumpy brunettes, those pudgy 
blondes, those voluminous and sagging ladies seeing 
them here and there I have had no difficulty in relating 
them to one or other of our European races or types, 
as representing the physical failures (not the suc 
cesses) brought forth by those races or types. There/ 
I have said to myself, "goes a fat Italian mamma, or a 
fat Jewish mamma, or an ugly German slut/ Compare 
that with what I see here. These pretty girls and 
women seem to me to belong to a single breed, to bear 
a very distinct family resemblance to one another; 
and yet I see in them no resemblance whatever to any 
specific European race or type. For example, the Eng 
lish are thought to be fairly close to the Americans. 
Do you see in these American women any resemblance 
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to Englishwomen, even pretty Englishwomen? I don t. 
They seem to me totally different. Don t you agree?" 

"Fully!" 

"Yet would you say they were any more German 
for that? Or Italian? Perhaps Scandinavian; I don t 
know the Scandinavian countries." 

"There are pretty women among the Scandinavians; 
but you are right. The effect is quite different." 

"You agree with me, then?" 

"Yes, I do. In fact, looking at these women on Fifth 
Avenue, and hunting round in my memory for some 
thing in Europe even faintly like them, I am reminded 
of only two scenes and neither is really comparable 
to this. I think of Parisian women in a fashionable 
quarter on a bright summer day; and I think of Ru 
manian women, in that agreeable principal street of 
Bucharest whose name I do not now recall. . . . And 
both parallels axe very vague, purely personal impres 
sions. The more curious, incidentally, for the fact that 
in these women there is doubtless very little French 
blood, and practically no Rumanian blood." 

"Really rather mysterious, isn t it?" Salsette said 
dreamily. 

But he did not fall into the error of letting his mus 
ing turn him from the passing show. Salsette is not 
one of those men who so much love to rationalize that 
they forget to look at the subjects of their rationaliza 
tion. He continued to check everything we said by a 
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ceaseless scrutiny of the surrounding passers-by. Yet 
he was still under the influence of the little admonition 
I had ventured a moment earlier. The way in which he 
put an uneasy brake upon his glance, the expression 
of respectable detachment with which he would sud 
denly extinguish a too lively gleam in his eye, was 
amusing to see. I felt a little sorry that I had been so 
severe. 

"In any case/* I said to restore his self-confidence, 
"your last observation would certainly not displease 
the Americans." 

"You think so?" 

"Quite the contrary. Nor would it displease their 
wives and daughters/ 

This seemed to cheer him up considerably. His eyes 
began to sparkle with more freedom. 

"My dear fellow, what shall I say?" he exclaimed. 
"I am in love with all these women . . . literally. And 
since I can t say so to them, I say it to you. It is a state 
of mind at once delightful and irritating. If I were a 
poet, I should write little pieces for them in the manner 
of the Greek Anthology. And even, if I had kept up 
my Greek versification more faithfully, I should write 
my verses in ancient Greek. One might begin like this : 
Tlowers of the white race, insolent as the lily, serene 
as the rose . . . Imagine that in the vocabulary of 
Anacreon and in, say, the Asclepiadean metre. As the 
poem would be in Greek, no one could take offence. 
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And as I am a bachelor, I should have no scenes of 
jealousy to face at home. Look, now, at those two com 
ing towards us." 

I felt that once again he was about to violate the 
limits of perfect decorum; but I had not the heart to 
clip his wings. 

"I can t decide what it is in the lines of these women/ 
he went on, "that seems so special to them and ex 
cites my interest to such a point. Certainly, the way 
they dress has something to do with it though I must 
say I do not entirely approve. Look, for instance, at 
that woman in the short jacket. See the exaggeratedly 
square shoulders and chest it gives her. I can t bear 
it: it is detestable. The other day, when we had a 
sudden cold snap, and the women brought out their 
furs, it was even more marked. Some of them, seen 
from behind, looked really frightful in those things- 
like great sacks of coal balanced on short skirts and 
long legs. Today, when they are out *in their figures as 
we say at home, they are delicious. And I don t under 
stand how they dress so well. They can t all go only 
to the most expensive dressmakers." 

"Of course not. The most of the dresses that you are 
looking at were bought ready-made in great stores 
whose prices are really very moderate. But are you 
sure that it is the graceful lines that strike you now as 
something extraordinary? Are you sure it is not the 
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usual spectacle on a bright summer day, to be seen in 
the principal street of any great city?" 

"No, it is not!" said Salsette with the emphasis of a 
man whose profound conviction is not to be shaken. 
"No! You will do me the kindness to allow me to take 
in things which later on, perhaps, I shall no longer be 
able to notice. Never in my life, in any street in sum 
mer, have so many passing women displayed before 
my eyes the feminine line with so much purity and so 
much grace. I know what I am talking about! 

"In that case, your testimony is impressive/ 

"And let no one tell me/ he went on, "that the ques 
tion is a frivolous one, unworthy of the attention of a 
serious mind. Are not painting and sculpture serious 
subjects? And what are they except the product of 
natures particularly sensitive to sights like these?" 

"You would say, then, that a painter or a sculptor, 
walking on Fifth Avenue this afternoon, would be 
bound to feel especially happy and gratified by what 
he saw here?" 

"I would/* 

We walked on, and I smiled to myself affectionately 
over my friend s enthusiasm. After a bit I said: 

"You were speaking a moment ago of the difference 
and very evident it is too between the American 
woman, the evolved and highly individual woman of 
America, and her grandmothers in Europe. There is 
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much to be said about that, and in the first place this. 
The evolved and individual American woman is prob 
ably a successful product of cross-breeding. As such, 
so long as she is young and normally healthy, she has 
a good chance of becoming a beautiful object. Sec 
ondly, I should remark that American women take 
extreme care of their figures, and sacrifice a good deal 
to them. I think them a little too indolent to be pas 
sionate sportswomen, but they are not too lazy to 
impose regimens and diets upon themselves. Finally, 
there is the way they show off their bodies and the help 
they receive in doing it. 

"You put me in mind of a conversation I overheard 
last winter between a number of fashionable Parisian 
women here in New York. They were being extremely 
critical of American dressmaking, in particular of the 
most expensive dressmaking houses, as concerns both 
the quality of the materials and the finish of the sew 
ing. They were severetoo severe, I thought, for I 
agree with you that die colours of the contemporary . 
crowd are too glum, too pallid as regards the excess 
and variety of vivid colours worn by American women 
out of doors. But they acknowledged that even the 
cheap clothes, the ready-to-wear clothes, were most 
ingeniously and incisively cut and somehow fit these 
women most remarkably/* 

"Coming from other women, the compliment has its 
price." 
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"Wouldn t you say so? Finally, they added one con 
sideration of a very special sort. 9 

"Which was ?" 

"Nobody is listening to us. Nobody, therefore, will 
be scandalized at hearing two presumably respectable 
old codgers solemnly discussing a subject of this kind. 
I freely contribute this to your notes on America. Our 
ladies from Paris, I must tell you, maintained that the 
sheaths, the girdles, the what one might call plastic 
nether-garments in generalyou see what I mean? * 

"Perfectly. Go on." 

*. . . are almost without exception the object of 
infinitely greater concern here than anywhere else 
as much so on the part of those who make them as of 
those who wear them. At home, these ladies affirmed, 
it was only the makers of luxury articles who took the 
trouble to study the subject. And only rich French 
women could be properly served in this matter. The 
poorer Frenchwoman had to take whatever trumpery 
stuff was handed her. Here, on the other hand, even a 
little shop girl can afford to buy plastic nether-gar 
ments whose cut has been studied with care and suffi 
ciently diversified to adapt itself as closely as possible 
to the variety of individual forms. 

"And indeed, looking through American newspa 
pers and magazines, you must yourself have observed 
how large a place advertisements of goods of this cate 
gory take in American publicity, and the persuasive 
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and minutely detailed eloquence exhibited in them. 
We must conclude from this that there exists a very 
alert and widespread concern with corporeal plas 
ticity. It is by no means astounding that it should pro 
duce results. But I point this out to you, my dear chap, 
only for what it is worth. I guarantee nothing." 

"What you say is passionately interesting," Salsette 
exclaimed; and then he burst into a laugh at the ear 
nestness with which he had spoken. "I should like to 
obtain confirmation of it, consult authority on the 
subject." 

When he laughs like that, showing all his small 
healthy teeth, Salsette is quite good-looking and his 
spirit very contagious. One marvels that the trials he 
has been through, and which have caused him so much 
suffering from which indeed he still suffers as pro 
foundly as anybodyshould have left him such fresh 
ness and vivacity. 

He went on, again in a discreet voice: 

"Look here. If by chance I were invited into an 
American home I haven t been yet, but it may hap 
penand there were ladies present, do you believe I 
could bring the conversation round to those gar 
ments?" 

"The effect might be amusing; though it is possible 
that the raising of such a subject by a male would be 
considered peculiarly French." 
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"Peculiarly French?" Salsette repeated in bewilder 
ment. 

"Why, yes. Since it is related to the matter of sex, 
and sex is still considered the peculiar preoccupation 
of the French mind." 

"But, but . . ." Salsette was spluttering with indig 
nation. "What has it to do with sex? My inquiry is in 
the domain of sociology, my question is intellectual!" 

"Salsette," said I, trying to keep a straight face, "I 
should be afraid to put your question. I have read in 
Mencken s admirable treatise on the American lan 
guage that it is not very long since such a word as 
chemise was considered vulgar. On the other hand, 
I am assured that the pendulum has now swung widely 
in the other direction. Where the mean lies between 
the two, I couldn t tell you." 

Salsette remained sceptical. "And yet the question 
has its importance," he insisted. "If this is in truth one 
of the differences between American and other women, 
it has its importance." 

He thought a moment. "Suppose, then," he sug 
gested, "that, purely out of anthropological interest, 
I were to raise the subject in the smoking-room no 
body present but men. I am not very tactful, it s true; 
but I could manage to lead up to it, to prepare the 
ground for it. What do you say?" 

"I say that once again you embarrass me, my friend, 
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for once again I am not sure. My impression is that 
the subject would go down less well with American 
men than with their wives." 

"Yet American men must after all be aware of these 
these researches into the problem of plasticity car 
ried on by their womenfolk. Not to speak of the results. 
For otherwise * 

"I don t doubt that they are well enough aware of 
the results. But I have the distinct feeling that they 
are made uncomfortable by any analysis of the ele 
ments that contribute to the results. American men 
have a curiousand in a way admirable and touching- 
sense of modesty about their own women. You may talk 
to them freely about other women French, Chinese, 
Tahitian it doesn t matter. But their own women! 
... It is as if suddenly all the women of America be 
came the virtuous spouse or the virgin daughter of 
the man you were addressing.* 

The interest, the sympathetic concern with which 
Salsette stood stock still in Fifth Avenue listening to 
my little speech testified to the dear fellow s candid 
and open-minded nature. 

"That/ he breathed, "is something I should never 
have guessed. And it is, as you say, both admirable 
and touching." He went on with vigorous emphasis: 
"But in that case they are a wonderful race, these men! 
They have other gods besides their money and their 
work. They too dwell in a temple and observe its rites. 
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In that case their civilization is not all veneer. Their 
civilization too is dense, substantial." 

"Yes/* I said, "their civilization too is dense. And by 
no means all their gods are visible to the European at 
the first glance/ 

"I must think about this/ my friend said. 



CHAPTEB 6 



Curious Effect of New York 
upon Salsette 



SALSETTE had rung me up on the telephone to ask if 
I could come round to see him. "I am terribly blue," 
he said. And as soon as he opened the door of his hotel 
room, I saw the source of his depressed state. The 
pages of a morning newspaper were scattered round 
the room. He had been reading the news from France. 
"I can t help it," he said by way of greeting. "It s bad 
enough to have to live through it. But the thought that 
one is helpless to do anything about it, either from 
this side the ocean or at home, is too much for me. 
Even if I were in France, what could I do except bite 
my fists in rage and swear that I d go anywhere to 
escape the sight of what is going on? And now that 
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I have escaped, what good does it do me? I see it all 
as plainly as if I were still there. There are times when 
I can t stand being out of France; when I rage to be 
back in order to to what? I don t know myself. It s 
pure madness, and it drives me mad.** 

"Poor Salsette! Yoti are not the only one. We all go 
through it again and again. And there is nothing to 
be done about it. Nothing, that is, except to try to shake 
it off. Let s go for a little walk. And let s not talk about 
it." 

"But how can we not talk about it?" 

"Until this evening, anyway, when we shall have 
calmed down a bit. It was your own idea, remember, 
that I was to be the judge of the right time to talk 
about France." 

Salsette sighed and shrugged his shoulders. 

"Very well," he said. "As a matter of fact, I ve got 
to buy a few things, and if you don t mind, I ll ask 
you to help me with my shopping. 

"I am dying of the heat in these clothes I brought 
from France," he explained as we went down in the 
elevator. "The temperature has risen so fast these last 
few days that I feel as if we have been going five hun 
dred miles deeper into the Sahara every night What 
a climate! I ve got to get a lightweight suitand a 
cheap one." 

"That can be arranged," I promised. 

"And perhaps a tie too?" 
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"Of course." 

"A pity your wife isn t with us to help me pick out 
the tie. She has such good taste." 

"She would appreciate your saying that. Which re 
minds me. In America it is taken for granted that no 
wife has ever bought her husband a tie he could pos 
sibly wear." 

"Yet American women have remarkably good taste!" 

"Ah, my dear fellow, don t ask me why. All I can 
tell you is that one of the classic jokes of this country 
is the horror that men have of the ties presented them 
by their wives. I put it down to the fact that in nearly 
all things American men are infinitely more conserva 
tive than American women." 

I could see that already Salsette was more relaxed 
by our talk of clothes and ties. As we stepped out of 
the elevator into the lobby of his hotel,, I looked 
around. 

"It s very attractive here." 

"Isn t it?" Salsette agreed eagerly. "When you con 
sider that this is after all an inexpensive hotel that 
is, expensive for me, but cheap as things go in New 
York it s remarkable. Look at the luxury of it. Those 
baskets of flowers against the marble walls; those ele 
gant standing lamps; and the doorway, with its tent 
over the sidewalk and its porters in livery, like the 
servants of a ducal house!" 

Yes, Salsette was feeling better, and the sunlight out 
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of doors quite revived him. 

We found ourselves in a moment walking down 
Sixth Avenue, Salsette proceeding as usual with head 
back and chin forward, as if he could never get enough 
of examining the town. At the corner of Fifty-fifth 
Street a red light stopped us. Salsette stood with his 
right fist on his hip and his chest out. 

"Extraordinary/ he said, "the effect this town has 
upon me. The streets, particularly. A moment ago I 
had gone all to pieces. And now I have to take hold 
of myself not to be too pleased with life, indecently 
pleased/ 

"What is it that buoys you up like this? There aren t 
any women in sight/ 7 

He cast a glance to left and right, an indulgent 
glance but a disappointed one. The feminine element 
in the universe was represented at this moment by a 
middle-aged mulattress with a figure like an accordion 
and the face of an animal in pain, and by an old woman 
in whom most of the disappointed hopes of the white 
race seemed to be concentrated. The green light 
flashed, and we crossed. 

"No," said Salsette. "For the moment the ladies have 
nothing to do with it. It s a matter of I hardly know 
what: the light in the air, the coming and going in 
the streets, the shape of things. For instance, look at 
those buildings outlined against the sky, the packets 
of stories rising in steps, those pillars and pilasters, as 
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it were, reaching one higher than the last And this 
freedom round us! You feel so unmistakably that no 
body here is afraid. Yes, that s what it is! Immense 
power; and with it immense freedom. Isn t it perfectly 
astounding that the two should go together?" 

And he summed up, in a tone upon which he often 
ended his lyrical outbursts, a tone in which enthusiasm 
seeks to prove that it is mere reason, a tone striving to 
be matter-of-fact, as when, the other day, he had 
come out with: "I am in love with all these women" 
in such a voice Salsette summed up: 

"I assure you that I feel myself an American." 

I smiled; and he, seeing me smile, said cheerfully: 

"You think that s very funny?" 

"Not at all," said I. "On the contrary, I congratulate 
you. You have taken hold of things at the right end. 
But let me give you this little piece of advice: don t 
use up your enthusiasm too quickly. Keep it for those 
occasions when some incident, some circumstance, an 
noys or wounds you, perhaps deeply. For those mo 
ments when you feel not at all American, but terribly 
alone.** 

Salsette grew thoughtful. "Yes, that is bound to 
happen, I dare say." 

"It can happen." I swept my hand in a wide curve 
round this scene that filled him with cheerfulness. 
"Along with the rest, there is a hardness, an indiffer 
ence in all this, that you haven t met yet. It is far easier 
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to love this country than to make friends in it. Certain 
demands of the heart go a long time unanswered here. 
One had better make up one s mind to that in advance, 
and spare oneself a good deal of heart-ache/* 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"I have grown to demand very little/ he said. And 
then: "I am so thankful to these people for not going 
about with sullen faces. When their eyes happen to 
meet yours, they don t look at you as if they resented 
you, as if they blamed you for something. All of them 
seem more or less to have confidence in life, to be 
more or less good-tempered. That fat fellow, for in 
stance, who just took a look at me: his glance was 
almost cordial. Probably you no longer feel these 
things. But when one has just arrived in a foreign 
country, these things are comforting, let me tell you." 

"I hope that you are not comparing these faces with 
the poor drawn faces of our own French people as 
you last saw them. That would be too unjust/* 

"God forbid! No, I was thinking of earlier experi 
ences, and especially of my travels round Europe. In 
France people still look at you without resentment; 
yes, even since our misfortunes. Their faces are sad, 
dejected, but they are not mean. But in certain coun 
tries, even ten years ago, what used to obsess me was 
the impossibility of meeting anything except discon 
tented, vengeful, hostile faces in the streets." 

We had seen such faces together, Salsette and I, 
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and there was no denying the truth of what he said. As 
much to explain those faces to myself as to him, I car 
ried on: 

"The excuse for those Europeans is that many were 
still overwhelmed by the weight of the earlier catas 
trophe, and all of them, with more or less certainty, 
felt the coming of the present cataclysm. There were 
even some who desired it, and whipped themselves in 
advance into the appropriate state of fury. You might 
have seen a sort of indirect proof of what I say if you 
had been here in 1935 or 36. Five years ago you would 
have been even more astonished than now by the 
general air of cheerfulness and peace of mind of these 
people. Except a handful, none of them had the slight 
est suspicion of what was going on in the world. Now, 
in May 1941, even though they refuse to admit it to 
themselves, they have begun to understand what it is 
all about. They know quite well that only a whole series 
of miracles can prevent them from playing a part in the 
existing catastrophe. You begin to see it in their faces. * 

"If that is true, then I can only admire them the 
more for holding out so well." 

We had covered three or four blocks when Salsette 
stopped suddenly and said: "Look here. Are you in 
a great hurry?" 

"No." 

"Suppose we put off my suit and tie till later. Would 
you mind going over to the West Side first? I caught a 
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glimpse of it the other day, and thought it might be 
worth exploring. It s near by, isn t it?" 

"About five minutes away." 

We had come in sight of Eighth Avenue when Sal- 
sette suddenly cried: "Ouch!" 

"What has happened?" I asked. 

"Nothing. I have just stubbed my toe, and I am 
guilty of having sensitive toes." 

He pointed to a slab in the sidewalk that stuck up 
a couple of inches above its neighbour. 

"Grotesque, all this," he said. "Look at these slabs 
of stone lying uneven, awry, sticking up out of place 
in every direction. And the holes and ruts in the street! 
You would think you were in Pompeii. Imagine what 
this must be like on a rainy day. And these same people 
would curse a little hole no bigger than your fist if 
they met it on one of those parkways you described to 
me so enthusiastically." 

He thought a moment and went on: 

"As a matter of fact, one thing that amazes me in 
New York is that within five hundred yards of the 
most sumptuous streets you come upon quarters that 
are plain sordid. I could understand it if we were in an 
ancient European capital, where a sort of haphazard 
agglomeration had grown up through the ages; but 
even in Europe I know nothing as sudden as these 
contrasts/* 

"I shall show you places in New York/ 1 said I, 
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"where you pass from the sumptuous to the sordid 
within a good deal less than five hundred yards. But 
that is almost exclusively true laterally, east and west. 
Changes of this kind north and south occur more grad 
ually. Even then the end result is disconcerting. We 
drove up Park Avenue one day from the Grand Cen 
tral Terminal. You have no idea what one runs into 
after fifteen minutes of driving. Imagine, in Paris, the 
avenue Hoche turning into the most dismal street in 
a decrepit factory suburb, but still going by the name 
of avenue Hoche as if to stress the contrast. But, I 
repeat, it is usually east and west that these contrasts 
are the most startling. It s rather like a pastry made in 
strips. You see what I mean?" 

"I think so/* said Salsette. He turned his head to 
left and right as if what he could see in the perspectives 
and gaps in the horizon would corroborate my story. 
And as he is a man whose body is accustomed to com 
ing to the aid of his thought, he raised and lowered 
his right hand automatically in the gesture of a man 
slicing something through. 

"That* s it," I said. "Slices, strips placed side by side, 
after you leave downtown, which is the original germ 
of the city and where the streets still wind and meander 
as they do not up here. Strips often very narrow, which 
may be totally unlike one another, and each of which 
tends to pursue its growth by itself, always from 
south to north, preserving its own character, its own 
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particular status somewhere between proud luxury 
and mean dreariness, without striving to widen at any 
point, to influence its neighbors to left or right, except 
at rare places where the central strips suddenly send 
a single thin infiltration to east or west. 7 * 

"I see that clearly," said Salsette; "but it is strange/* 

"It is indeed. As if Paris were made up of the strip 
Madeleine-Champs-Elysees-Passy, in no width at all, 
but terribly long, squeezed in between another strip 
Menilmontant-Belleville- Pantin and a third whose 
characteristic was small shops and shopkeepers of 
more or less the Batignolles or Vaugirard quarter. Or 
as if, in London, the West End were one long strip, 
and Whitechapel and Bethnal Green were another, 
and the two were stuck side by side/* 

"How do you explain it?** 

TThe first cause would certainly be the site itself, this 
long narrow island of Manhattan. Then the economic 
elements, for example the transport system imposed 
upon the city by the shape of the island.. But the facts 
for onceinterest me more than the explanation. I 
have observed in New York a kind of taboo, a psycho 
logical convention, that fascinates me. Most New 
Yorkers think of themselves lengthwise, so to say in 
the north-south sense. There are certainly numberless 
women of fashion who consider it perfectly natural 
to go miles down Fifth Avenue, or Madison Avenue, 
yet for whom a voyage of half a dozen blocks to east 
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or west would be an adventure, almost a dangerous im 
pairment of good breeding." 

"For me," said Salsette, "who have no good breed 
ing to lose, this westerly Eighth Avenue seems a very 
pleasant place for a stroll/* 

He stopped before a window. 

"I adore these shops/ he said. "They are amazingly 
curious. This is the third of its kind that we have 
passed. I can t make out what it is/* 

"It is a pawnshop." 

"Ah!" said Salsette. "Wonderful! That is why I 
smelled something Balzacian about the thing. But 
what majesty! Look at the deep end of the shop. Those 
powerful iron bars. That enormous steel safe. All the 
solemnity of a bank showing through the windows of 
a junk-dealer/ 

"The cameras and opera glasses ought to have told 
you what this is," I said. "Exactly the same as in a 
mont-de-piete at home." 

"What puzzled me was those musical instruments/* 
Salsette explained. "Have you ever seen so many in 
one window? Banjos, guitars, flutes, clarinets, and 
twenty other kinds to which I couldn t even put a 
name. Hundreds of them. Enough here to turn a regi 
ment of men into jazz orchestras." 

"And I assure you that in other streets you will find 
dozens of other windows filled like this one with 
banjos, guitars, saxophones, flutes, clarinets, bass 
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drums, triangles &gt; and the rest.** 

"From which you argue ?" Salsette inquired 
eagerly. 

"From which I argue I don t know. My wife and 
I were struck by this same phenomenon one day last 
year; and she reminded me that in an old film I be 
lieve it was a film of King Vidor s called something 
like Our Daily Breadthe first thing that the hungry 
young couple did was to take their banjo to the pawn 
broker. From which I argue that young couples in this 
country tend to own banjos." 

"And bass drums." 

"And flutes, and trumpets, and violins. And that, 
as soon as they lack cash, they pawn their music-mak 
ing instruments." 

Salsette took that in, 

"But in that case," he said when he had thought a 
moment, "strolling on a pleasant evening through any 
street in New York, there ought to pour down upon you 
a rain of music from every storey, out of every window; 
a cascade of banjo twangings, guitar strummings, clari 
net pipings, bass-drum boomings. And I have heard 
none of it. I have heard only the radio." 

"Salsette," said I, "you have hit upon a mystery.** 

He beamed with delight. 

"I think perhaps I have," he agreed modestly. 

"For I too have heard nothing but the radio out of 
those windows. Must we assume that the banjo and 
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the clarinet are mere objects of decoration, hung on 
the walls as trophies, representing to the poor what the 
mounted yellow-tail and the horned stag represent to 
the sporting rich?" 

The notion entertained us as we continued our stroll. 
Salsette fell again into a reflective mood. After a time 
he glanced at me a little shyly and said in a hesitant 
tone: 

"I I must tell you that the sight of that window has 
given me an itch. I want very much to buy something." 

"A banjo, perhaps? A bass drum? * 

"Not exactly. No. An object. Something insignifi 
cant, but my own. I accept the fact that I am an exile. 
I accept the poverty of exile. What I was able to bring 
away with me, you know, was little enough: a few 
clothes, a little linen, a dozen books or so. I never even 
thought of my knick-knacks. It was stupid of me. Now, 
in my hotel room which is not ugly, nicely furnished 
I look round, and there is nothing, absolutely noth 
ing, that belongs to me. In the evening, now and then, 
the thought depresses me horribly. I should like to 
have a knick-knack of my own. What I should like is 
perhaps a vase, a little vase, you know, of the kind we 
have at home. An old thing, an earthenware pot. Some 
thing old. And cheap." 

"I see. Let me take you over to Ninth Avenue. If we 
were on the other side of town, on Third Avenue, you 
would find more variety to choose from. But I remem- 
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her a second-hand dealer s shop a little way from here 
where I am sure we shall find what you want. And you 
might as well have a look at Ninth Avenue, if you don t 
know it." 

"I do not." 

"It will interest you. You will pick out your vase; 
but you must allow me to make you a present of it.** 

"Oh! I couldn t do that! Absolutely not!" 

I smiled at the vehemence of his protest. 

"You are joking/ I said. "The thing can t cost any 
thing, and it will give me such pleasure." 

"No, no!" he protested again. "Later, if you still want 
to, you may make me a little gift. It s it s hard to ex 
plain, and doubtless idiotic of me; but I want to pay for 
this first object myself." 

And I gave way; because there is nothing I respect 
more than those mysterious little sentiments which 
help men to go on living. 



CHAPTER 7 



Fantasia on the Theme of 
Mew York 



As WE came out into Ninth Avenue I said to Salsette: 
"This is quite different again, isn t it?" 

"Oh, yes/ said he. 

"In fact," I went on, "what you see here is some 
thing new, one of the most recent aspects of the city.** 

"Recent!" Salsette repeated incredulously; and in 
deed these houses, these shops, looking very much the 
worse for wear, had nothing about them to suggest that 
they had just emerged into the world. 

"Oh, quite," I assured him. "Only the other day an 
elevated railway ran through this street. All the life of 
the avenue crept about in semi-darkness and in the 
thundering rumble of old iron. Above the ground 
floor everything was invisible, and the avenue was 
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lined with a double length of iron posts and pillars." 

"But now," said Salsette, "what strikes the eye in 
stantly is the breadth, the light, the airiness, the feel 
ing of space and distance in this street/* 

He stood thinking, nose in air. 

"Perhaps/ he said, "it would never have occurred 
to them to lay out so wide an avenue, had they not had 
to fit the elevated into it?" 

"That may well be." 

"At any rate, it is amusing to think that the unsightly 
features of a city can later become the sudden source 
of its beauties. Tinned beauty, put up unknown to the 
packer. And one day you remove the lid, and you have 
a wonderful surprise at no cost whatever." 

"New York is lucky that way. The same thing took 
place a short time ago in Sixth Avenue." 

But Salsette was not listening to me. He was pur 
suing an impression. 

"I say, it s very strange," he remarked abruptly. "I 
can t get the feeling that I am in the centre or at least 
near the centre of a great city. And yet we are only 
ten minutes from Fifth Avenue, aren t we? I can see 
the silhouettes of the great buildings behind us; I know 
exactly where we are; and yet I cannot get rid of the 
impression that we are outside New York, in a sort of 
industrial suburb. A gigantic suburb, I grant you. A 
wide avenue in the suburb of a gigantic city. But still, 
not part of the city itself. 
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"Look at those shops, those sidewalks, at the traffic, 
even. There is something so expansive, so completely 
foreign to the closed-in notion of the heart of the city 
with all that it implies. If it weren t for the height of 
the buildings in the distance, I could easily imagine 
myself in one of those avenues on the outskirts of 
London, beyond the East End, you know. I tell you, 
this is the typical swarming industrial suburb." 

"We are back to our strips again. This strip that you 
call swarming industrial suburb is separated from the 
strip Madeleine-Champs-Elysees-Passy by a hand- 
breadth. But here, I think, is my second-hand dealer." 

We stopped before the shop window and Salsette s 
face took on a look of smiling affection, even of slight 
agitation. I must say that what was in the window 
seemed to return our stare with a glance that was al 
most familiar, was full of reminiscences and secret 
signs of recognition. There were dented copper lamps, 
painted plates, little chipped and chinked pots, a 
bronze statuette of a woman no bigger than my hand, 
a life-size plaster bust, mementoes of a score of world s 
fairs, a metal tripod meant for flower-pots, an enormous 
vase painted over with coloured garlands, an old 
phonograph and all this was coated with a fine and 
indulgent dust and redolent of the odour of dead years, 
of homes long since broken up that odour that is the 
same the world over. There was scarcely anything at 
this moment to prevent our imagining ourselves let 
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me not say before the window of an antiquary in the 
rue Saint-Honore, nor even an old furniture-dealer in 
the rue des Saints-Peres, but before the window of a 
junk-dealer in one of the outlying quarters of Paris 
upon which such idle strollers as ourselves might easily 
have come after the pleasant adventure of a long walk. 
It was not so long since men like Salsette and me had 
stopped in Paris as we had now stopped in New York, 
mused before a shop window in the Glaciere quarter 
as we were now musing in Ninth Avenue. 

The owner of the shop had caught sight of us and 
come forward to his open door. 

"Do we go in?" I asked Salsette. 

I explained to the dealer that my friend was a 
refugee from France, and that he was looking for a 
very inexpensive knick-knack to put in his hotel room 
something that would make him feel a little as if the 
room was really his. 

The man nodded. He seemed to understand, and 
even to be flattered by the thought that we had come 
to his modest shop in order to satisfy so delicate a need. 

We were shown vases of porcelain and a variety of 
little pots, some of glass, others of earthernware, a few 
of metal. Those that were not chipped might had they 
been clean and shining easily have stood on the 
mantelpiece of an old maid in a provincial French 
town. There was a tobacco jar with a military man 
moulded on its side in high relief; and though the mili- 
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tary man was doubtless a soldier in the War Between 
the States, he looked like the twin of any bearded 
sapper under our Second Empire. 

"Are you tempted by these things?" I asked Salsette. 
"Do you see anything here that deserves to share your 
solitude? * 

While Salsette hesitated, turning over in his hands 
these humble objects downy with dust, the dealer leant 
towards me and muttered with a knowing wink: 

"This man isn t for Hitler, is he?" 

"What s that?" Salsette asked, having seen the wink. 

"He wants to know if you are for Hitler." 

Salsette burst into a laugh. The dealer and I laughed 
too, and it became clear that he had put the question, 
not to test our feelings, but for the pleasure of sharing 
in them. 

"Now that I know your friend is on the right side," 
the dealer said, "I wish you would tell him that if he 
likes that vase he has in his hands, I ll let him have it 
for a dollar, though it s marked a dollar and a half." 

This proposal served to make up Salsette s mind. 

"Seeming to get something for nothing is another 
thing that reminds me pleasantly of our better days," 
he said. "I like personal favours." 

And when we had got outdoors, he clutching his 
vase in its horrid newspaper wrapping, Salsette added: 
"Have you noticed that no second-hand dealer ever has 
a clean bit of wrapping paper, even for an object of 
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price? If he has a wife and child, all three of them 
scurry about the shop looking for wrapping paper; and 
what they always come back with is a dirty newspaper 
that had been lying under a greasy sofa." 

He took off his hat and fanned himself with it. 

"Phew!" he said. "I had no notion it could get so hot 
in New York. Wouldn t it be wonderful if we could sit 
down on a cafe tenasse now, in the shade, and order a 
drink. What do you say?" 

"My dear fellow, your joke is a cruel one." 

We were crossing a street on the other side of which 
there was a narrow strip of shade and the trace of a 
breeze. Salsette stopped and took refuge there, his foul 
paper in one hand and hat in the other. 

"Even on this corner," he sighed. "All that I ask is 
a modest bistrot with a single row of tables and a single 
potted laurel to screen us from the passers-by. What a 
delight it would be! And when I think of the abso 
lutely magnificent sites in this town for cafesalong 
the avenues and in the wide crosstown streets like 
Fifty-seventh Street the notion of these neglected op 
portunities seems to me incredible." 

He repeated: "Incredible!" and for the moment he 
seemed to grow morally indignant; like a philan 
thropist who, in the course of foreign travel, suddenly 
discovers that there is not a single day-nursery, not a 
single asylum for the aged, in the land he is visiting. 

"I wish you would explain it to me," he said im- 
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patiently as we walked on. "There are no sidewalk 
cafes; and indeed there are no cafes at all, whence it 
follows that there can be no sidewalk cafes. The cafe 
is a flower: when the blossom opens, it becomes a side 
walk cafe. That the English have none, I quite appreci 
ate, given their abominable climate. I don t know what 
American winters are like; but spring here seems to 
me magnificent. Now don t tell me that it s a question 
of race. You and I, looking at the pretty women on 
Fifth Avenue, and even in the by-streets, have agreed 
that there is every race you can ask for in these New 
Yorkers, even the Anglo-Saxon; and that this mixture 
is not characteristically English. . . . No, I can t 
understand it." 

"My dear Salsette," said I, "in the first place, there 
are cafes in New York, but they are, by and large, all 
indoors, they are to some extent an outgrowth of the 
speakeasy " 

"Ah! Prohibition! Yes, I know." 

" and there are even a few sidewalk cafes in the 
city. But I agree that it is not a matter of race. Never 
theless, it is perhaps a matter of heritage." 

"How do you mean?" 

"You ve started me now upon something really hard 
to explain," I said with genuine embarrassment. "It 
relates to every aspect of American life. It s some 
thing I ve often thought of while wandering round 
New York, and before that while travelling round the 
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world. We have a natural inclination to believe, when 
we visit a foreign country and look round, that the ex 
ternal appearances, the details of a people s material 4 
existence, are the natural products of the peculiarities 
of that peopleof their country, their climate, their 
general environment. That what we see, in sum, repre 
sents the easiest way they could find to adapt them 
selves to their circumstances and profit by them. 

"Even in recent books on human geography, I have 
come across the same erroneous notion, the attempt to 
explain old settlements the shape of their houses, their 
roofs, their villages, the lay-out of their fields, and so 
on by local necessities or environmental influences. 
Now, if you find the round roof -tiles of Marseilles and 
Tarascon as far north as upper Burgundy, it is certainly 
not, God knows, because the climate in the two regions 
is the same. It is because in the time of the Gallo- 
Romans many colonists went north from Provence 
along the River Saone and took with them their own 
masons; whereas in other parts of France these masons 
did not move so far north. If in our time we see in the 
Beauce, round Chartres, farms and fields whose shape 
and variety bear no relation to what is to be found 
twenty miles away, it is not because the farmers of the 
Beauce are influenced by environment. It is because 
three thousand years ago a barbarian tribe, somewhere 
in central or eastern Europe, had already evolved cer 
tain customs with respect to the distribution of land 
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and the emplacement o habitations upon the land; 
and that tribe, migrating westward, settled down in 
the Beauce, planted its customs there, and transmitted 
them so successfully to those who came after, that be 
neath the superficial changes this deep stream of tradi 
tion continued to flow. And all this, I need hardly say, 
without the present farmers of the Beauce who work 
their farms with the aid of motor tractors, and in whose 
veins there certainly flows very little of that barbarian 
blood having the slightest notion of what I am now 
saying to you. 

"Chance willed that in the Beauce the antique dis 
tribution of the fields was readily adaptable to the 
demands of modern large-scale cultivation; and the 
casual traveller takes it for granted that the lay-out of 
the farms is the result of modern cultivation. But in 
other cases the traveller, unless he is a total idiot, is 
forced to recognize that some phenomena are very 
strange indeed. For example, he is told that the sloping 
roof is the result of snowfall: in countries where the 
snowfall is heavy, the pitch is steep; and this, obvi 
ously, to keep the fallen snow from crushing in the 
roof. But when the traveller drives through the chilly 
plateau of Lorraine, where snow falls in carloads, he 
sees whole villages of houses with roofs as flat as the 
roofs of Tarascon; and in our west country, on the 
other hand, where men go three winters, sometimes, 
without seeing a snowflake, he stares at roofs so steep 
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that not even a cat could cling to them. And the same 
Is true o the materials employed. Why 

"But, my dear fellow, you have tempted me into an 
absolutely endless lecture. What I want to say, simply, 
is that now and then an age-old custom, a way of living, 
both born under a distant sky, can be more potent than 
the presumably inescapable influence of local environ 
ment." 

"I wish you would go on," Salsette exclaimed with 
out (at any rate) visible irony. "I am fascinated. Noth 
ing interests me so much as these enigmas, great and 
small, that the communal life of man creates for the 
mind. But we were talking about New York cafes; or, 
rather, about the absence of cafes in New York." 

"Yes. . . . Well you know as well as I do that the 
British and the Dutch were not the only colonizers of 
this continent. The Spanish had their day; and in 
certain respects the influence they left is far from 
negligible in a state like California, or a city like St. 
Augustine. And our French career this side the Atlantic 
is decidedly something to be proud of, as perhaps the 
man of Des Moines forgets when he writes the name of 
his own city, but as no one who thinks of New Orleans 
can fail to remember. 

"But let me be less specific. Let me ask more gener 
ally: What would this country be like New England 
and the Middle Atlantic, at any rate had the first wave 
of colonists not been of British origin? Assume the 
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same natural wealth, the same climate, a New York 
which in the course of time would have arrived at the 
same mixture of races and bloods, but whose founders 
and their immediate successors, those supplying the 
creative kernel and imprinting the initial stamp upon 
the place, thus creating its traditions whose founders 
had been Latins, Mediterraneans, men out of the 
southern half of Europe. Try to imagine that." 

"I am trying as you speak," Salsette said. 

"Exciting, isn t it?" 

"It is; but even more difficult than exciting." . 

"I agree. Difficult because it is not enough merely 
to imagine the place looking like southern Europe." 

"No, the images themselves have to be transposed." 

"Not only that. You have to be able to imagine quite 
other developments; the same energy bringing forth 
other growths." 

"But would the same energy be present if the initial 
kernel were different? Isn t that questionable?" 

"Insoluble, if we think of our subject as a problem 
and not as a source of entertainment." 

"Agreed. Let us suppose, then, that in the begin 
ning these colonists came from Padua or Turin." 

"Or even from Genoa or Palermo." 

"If you like. I shut my eyes, and what do I see? 
Arcades, right off." 

"And great palazzi with wide fagades, all in a 
straight line. Many horizontal lines." 
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That s it. The arcades in the cross-streets, and the 
palazzi up and down the avenues," 

"Right" 

"And both sets of streets less rectilinear than they 
are" 

"Perhaps. Although in fact it seems to me that the 
impulses of the founders had nothing to do with the 
final quadrilateralism of Manhattan." 

"Look here. It isn t that I don t want to go on with 
the game, but where are our cafes in all this?" 

"If it s cafes you want, you will have to add to your 
Italians a handful of men from Toulouse and Mar 
seilles." 

"Yes. Unless you added Parisians. Now I begin to 
see the Cannebiere of Marseilles, but inconceivably 
long." 

"Stretching from the Plaza down Fifth Avenue to 
the Battery. (Of course it is Broadway, and not Fifth 
Avenue, that runs down to the Battery; but our 
Mediterraneans don t know that.) One cafe, on the 
average, every two blocks and with terrasse. It 
wouldn t be at all bad, you know." 

I sighed. 

"A pity that neither of us knows how to draw." 

"Why?" 

"What an amusing album we could bring together: 
a series of plates, a bit visionary in style, but full of 
precise details, showing first, New York as it would 
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have been if founded by Paduans; second by Mar- 
seillais. . . ." 

"Third, by Venetians." 

"There is something that would be prodigious! Abso 
lutely breath-taking in fantasy. Taxis in the shape of 
flower-baskets, made of spun glass and hung from 
cables. The fifty principal streets of the town reserved 
for citizens on roller-skates of solid silver/ 

"And do you see a Paris plate?" 

"Not clearly. Not at all. An excess of Paris might 
exist, I suppose. But it is hard to imagine." 

Salsette became serious again. 

"Would any of those New Yorks be better than the 
true New York?" he wondered. "We ve got to ask our 
selves the question honestly." 

"My dear fellow, I don t know. I doubt it." 

"So do I! So do I!" he agreed vigorously. And then, 
rather more timidly: "You ve seen the place change so 
much already. Tell me, don t you think these people 
may realize some day that it rains here much less often 
than in Glasgow; that it is delightful to sit down out 
of doors, particularly at this hour, or on a balmy sum 
mer evening, and drink something cool while watching 
the crowd go by?" 

"They have begun to be aware of it already. Not to 
speak of the Cafe-Promenade at Rockefeller Plaza, in 
its marvellous setting, if you take a census of them you 
will probably discover a half-dozen or eight sidewalk 
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cafes round the town. IVe mentioned already that they 
exist, though they are mere toys compared with what s 
wanted. We must be patient. And besides, there are 
the penthouses, the roof-top terraces, to prove that 
the New Yorkers have got over believing themselves 
in Glasgow." 

It was now Salsette s turn to sigh. 

"I dare say. When people are convinced by ances 
tral tradition that their country is necessarily some 
thing rainy, chilly, and dreary, it wants a long time to 
knock the notion entirely out of their heads. Really, I 
wonder now that the colonists of the Argentine were 
able to recognize so quickly that January did not neces 
sarily mean mid-winter/* 

"And here," said I, "they are beginning to recognize 
that, for half the year at least, New York is a southern 
city. You yourself noticed the colour in the clothes the 
women wear. I tell you, cafes will come. ... Or 
rather, cafes were on the way; for who knows now 
what the future will bring. . . . And speaking of 
clothing, didn t you want to buy" 

He interrupted me. 

"This is Times Square, isn t it?" 

It was. In the course of our discussion I had led the 
absent-minded Salsette eastward on Forty-sixth Street 
to Broadway, for I was still mindful that his senti 
mental purchase was not the only errand upon which 
he had started. 
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"You will say that I am raving/ Salsette broke out, 
but when I look round at this really unique scene, 
this great wonderful square, and imagine the three or 
four cafes that ought to be lining it; and think of the 
half-hour we could spend outside one of them . . . 
I gag with indignation. I gag!" 

And since the cafes were not there, we spent three 
minutes standing at a fruit-juice counter, where we 
drank "cocoanut champagne," Salsette declaring that 
it was a miraculous drink and that he would give his 
soul to the devil to be assured of two glasses of it every 
day during the summer. With which he had a second 
glass. 
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CHAPTER 8 



Salsette is Sorely Tried 



"WHERE are you taking me?" asked Salsette. 

"To a men s clothing store. You still want a light 
weight suit, don t you?" 

"More than ever. But- * He stopped. "Only," he 
went on, "I I m a little worried." 

"Why should you be worried?" 

"You are taking me to buy something already made 
up, I believe/ 

-r 99 

lam. 

Salsette almost blushed with embarrassment. 

"It isn t that I think of myself as the well-dressed 
man, you know. But this will be the first time in a fairly 
long life that I shall have bought a suit not made to 
my measure by a tailor. And that worries me. You 
know who I am and what I am, and you know that I 
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am not putting on any side. But that s the way it is. 
In the mountain town where I was brought up, there 
was a little tailor. All the men of my family were 
dressed by him. My mother never would have thought 
of taking me to the city for a ready-made suit bought 
in the wretched shops where, in those days, clothes 
of that kind were sold. A ready-made suit was to her 
something on a level with a free-soup kitchen or a flop 
house, something worthy enough, but meant for un 
fortunates, failures in life. 

"Our little tailor was cheap, and the cloth he made 
up was always that stuff you couldn t wear out; the 
kind peasants wanted for their Sunday clothes and 
that I have never seen since. When I was sent to the 
high school at the county seat, and later to the Uni 
versity of Toulouse, the tradition continued. If I 
needed a new suit which I didn t get very oftenI 
arranged to wait until I went home on vacation, and 
the tailor at home made it up for me. Afterwards, when 
I was finishing my studies in Paris, my fellow students 
found me a tailor who worked at home, hadn t even a 
shop, and made up a suit for you very cheaply, pro 
vided you paid cash. And this became a habit with 
me. My mother s point of view became mine. I should 
no more have ventured into a clothing store than a 
well-brought-up girl would have set foot in a cabaret. 
In my whole life the only ready-to-wear clothes that I 
have worn were uniforms: first when doing my mili- 
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tary service, and again during the war, in the trendies. 
And I paid for none of those suits; therefore I was not 
responsible for them. 

"You see now why I am upset. I am the pure young 
thing that you are leading astray. I can imagine the 
shade of my mother looking down with a tear in her 
eye and saying: Poor darling! Has life brought him 
so low as this? And despite myself, to give myself 
courage, I have to say to myself: Beggars cannot be 
choosers. You are nothing but a poor devil of a refugee/ 
And the result is that the first day I wear your ready- 
made suit I shall feel myself pretty degraded, I know. 
I shall feel that I have been regimented, have put on 
the uniform of a man without a home, a man without 
a country .** 

Salsette had made me this long speech in which 
there was more than a grain of fact very humorously. 
There was a good deal of comic rhetoric in his sad 
little story; too much, indeed, to call for any argument 
on my part. 

"I like these aristocratic prejudices of yours," I said. 
"I am glad to see that a refugee of 1941 can hold him 
self as proudly as a refugee of 1789. We ll get rid of 
all that nonsense, though and right here." 

Salsette and I had reached one of the several New 
York branches of a large clothing establishment. Hav 
ing stopped long enough to glance at the display in 
the window, we went in. 
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Almost immediately a man came forward and asked 
what lie could do for us. 

"Summer suits, please," I said. 

"This way, sir." 

He turned us over to a salesman, a man of about 
forty years, very bald, with a big heavy-featured face 
and eyes totally expressionless. There were no smiles 
and no bowings and scrapings from this individual, 

What kind of suit do you want?" said the clerk 
rather roughly. He was certainly not trying to make 
us believe that the answer to the question would in 
terest him. 

"Something light, for town wear, of good quality." 

"This way." 

His manner was that of a check-room employee in 
a French railway station; the manner of a person who 
seemed to be saying: "I m here to fetch your bag; but 
don t get the idea that I can stand round wasting my 
time on you. I m busy. Clear out!" 

The clerk had led us into a narrow passage between 
a row of wall cases and a great table upon which heaps 
of clothes lay piled. 

"What size?" he asked. 

I turned to Salsette. "He wants to know your size. 
Not your height, but the figure corresponding to your 
corpulence, your chest measurement. Neither you nor 
I could answer that question in centimetres, and we 
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certainly cannot answer it in inches. Ill tell him to 
measure you/* 

And to this salesman as to others I explained that 
Salsette had just arrived from France and didn t know 
the answer to the question. 

The salesman was thus brought to smile for the first 
time. Perhaps it was the mention of France that won 
his smile. Almost certainly the notion that he had be 
fore him a fish so wholly out of water that he was 
incapable of knowing his own size seemed to him 
comic and touching. He took a tape out of his pocket, 
passed it quickly round Salsette s waist, chest, and 
abdomen, and turned to the wall cases, where his eye 
and finger went rapidly over the suits that hung there. 

Salsette looked positively miserable. 

"But the man hasn t given me a chance to see if he 
has anything I like. The cut, the colour, the material 
where are they? He ought to have begun by showing 
me what he has. There would be time enough for 
measurement afterwards." 

I was about to answer when the clerk came forward 
and with a gesture full of authority and of proud dis 
dain flung down four suits upon the table. 

"What does this mean?" asked Salsette. 

"Probably that he has found four suits of your size 
in his collection." 

"But he doesn t know what I want in the way of 
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colour and material," Salsette said with, unhappy ob 
stinacy. 

"Look here/ I said to encourage him. "This material 
is very decent. Light in weight, attractive in design, 
and just what you want, more or less/* 

He sighed. 

"I ve never been able to judge of a piece of cloth 
unless I saw it in the bolt and was allowed to feel it 
and fuss with it with nobody standing over me, hus 
tling me," he said. "But let it go. This stuff is probably 
cardboard, or imitation cellulose. * He shrugged his 
shoulders. "Ill have to get used to these things." 

"I don t know what these materials are made of," 
I said. "Probably more cotton than wool. But they wear 
better than you would think. You may trust them. How 
do you like the patterns?" 

The clerk was standing by with more patience than 
one might have expected of him. 

"The patterns?" Salsette said in a resigned tone. "I 
can t say that in themselves they are ugly; quite the 
contrary. But aren t they a bit showy, even strange?" 

"Strange?" 

"Yes, for men s clothing. Can you see me in one of 
these suits?" 

"My dear fellow, you are scandalously illogical. 
Wasn t it you who were so grateful the other day for 
the fact that New York streets escaped the general 
rule of dreariness? Wasn t it you who said you liked to 
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see people in lively colours? Then why not wear 
them?" 

He threw me a glance of misery as if I were a mon 
ster of treachery whose sophistries were beneath dis 
cussion. 

"Look at this blue-green/* I went on. "Confess that 
it is an attractive shade. And how finespun the cloth is. 
I don t know how they do it." 

"A colour like that is bound to fade in the sun.** 

"Not at all. Their dyes are remarkable. I shall show 
you a pair of slacks I bought last year of a most deli 
cate colour. I wore them all summer and they still 
look new. Yet God knows the sun in this climate burns 
furiously. Come! Try this one on, since I see that you 
like it best/* 

Salsette allowed himself to be led by the clerk to 
a cubicle, while I looked on. He slipped into the blue- 
green jacket and examined himself in the folding mir 
rors before, behind, and from each side. The clerk 
who was by now treating us with some joviality, as 
if we were lads who had finally agreed to play our 
part in a practical joke deployed the trousers. De 
ployed is the word, for never had anyone seen such a 
length of leg. If the waist had been held up at the 
height of Salsette s nose, the cuffs would still have 
dragged the ground. Salsette had the miserable look 
of a dog about to have a pot tied to its tail. 

But the clerk was by now a prodigy of enthusiasm. 
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Salsette plunged into the trousers; and before he had 
the slightest chance to get entangled in them the clerk 
had turned up their ends and stuck pins into them at 
the point where they were to be cut off. A double 
thickness of trouser ran from Salsette s instep to his 
knees. 

"You see how it s done/* I said. 

But Salsette s unhappiness was not to be assuaged. 
"What do you mean, how it s done?" he moaned. "Does 
a trouser-leg made for a giant cease to be a giant s 
trouser-leg merely because you cut off the end?" 

"In this country it does," I affirmed. "Wait and see. 
The rest fits you perfectly." 

Of course he was not convinced. But a fresh look 
at himself in the glass sent back to him a pale smile. 
He seemed to be saying to himself: "Well, they are so 
sure of what they re doing . . . who knows? ... All 
things are possible in this country." Though when his 
eyes dropped to his legs, and he saw what looked more 
or less like two hothouse plants in frilled pots, he was 
ready to be melancholy again. 

Finally the fitting was done and the clerk asked 
Salsette s name. I spelled out name and address while 
Salsette changed back into his old clothes and sent a 
perhaps regretful eye over the three suits rejected on 
their table. It was arranged that Salsette, being in a 
hurry for the suit, come by next day and change into it. 
The clerk accompanied us to the door, where he bade 
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us good-bye as if we were old friends. 

In the doorway I exclaimed: "But your package, 
Salsette! You have forgotten it. 9 * 

"My little vase! That s true. I left it in the fitting- 
room." 

And then again in the doorway, the farewells. 

"See you tomorrow, Mr. Salsette. Good-bye, Mr." 

"Remains." 

"That s right. Romains. Good-bye." 

We had gone half a block before I remembered Sal- 
setters tie. 

"I think," said Salsette hesitantly, "well let that go 
for the time being. This afternoon s work has worn me 
out. But tell me, why did he keep calling me Mr. Sal 
sette all the time? How did he know my name?" 

"I gave it to him, and your address, directly after 
the fitting." 

"I didn t notice. Even so, he could have put it down 
mechanically and forgotten it. But that way he had of 
repeating it! As if we had been friends for ten years. 
As if he was about to ask how my sister-in-law was 
getting on, my nephews, my aunt Amelie! What a 
people!" 

"When he sees you tomorrow, he will remember 
your name, will ask how you are; and if he claps you 
on the shoulder, don t be surprised. He will be smiling 
and full of cordiality." 

Salsette thought this over, and himself began to 
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smile. I had the feeling that he was looking forward 
with pleasure to that visit next day; and that even the 
ordeal to which he had just been subjected had begun 
to appear to him in the light of one of these enterprises 
which, foolish as they are in theory, have a vague 
chance of turning out prosperously. 



CHAPTER 9 



Home, Sweet Home 



SALSETTE had said to me one day: "I like my hotel 
room. I like being near the centre of things and round 
the corner from amusing sights. For me, who enjoy 
the streets of New York, it is very convenient. But what 
with one thing and another, it s fairly expensive.** 

"What do you pay there?" I asked. 

"Sixty-five dollars a month. And when I think how 
little money I was able to get out of France, and how 
few dollars I got for my francs, I get goose-pimples. 
But it isn t so much that. I m not trying to save any 
money, as you may imagine; and if I can get along 
until the first of September . . ." 

He sent me a smile in which there was a certain 
nervousness. 

"My salary at the university begins as of the 1st of 
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September. You you wouldn t think I need worry, 
would you?" 

"Worry about what?" 

"I mean . . . they are not the sort of people who 
wouldn t keep their word? Who would let me down 
at the last minute on one pretext or another? When 
you are in my situation, you know, you worry about 
everything." 

I recognized so well the superstitious fear that all 
of us, fugitives and refugees, have fallen into as the 
result of our misfortunes and disappointed hopes. But 
Salsette had to be set right. 

"Good heavens, no!" I answered. "Have you been 
in touch with the university authorities since you ar 
rived?" 

"Indeed I have. I have written them twice. Both 
letters were promptly and cordially answered. The 
head of the French Department even invited me to 
be present at a great celebration that is to close their 
academic year, early in July, I believe." 

"Commencement Day, they call it." 

"That s it. He wrote that it would be a good oppor 
tunity for me to look round the university and meet 
my new colleagues. " 

"All the more reason, then, to take it easy. Respon 
sible people here are like responsible people in 
France: they keep their word. And university people, 
in particular, have a sense of responsibility that 
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amounts almost to chivalry. You need not worry about 
them/ 

Salsette breathed easier. He is like me in this, that 
a gentle consoling joy fills him when he is able to be 
lieve that he is not necessarily a simpleton if he has 
faith in his kind, at least in some of them. I felt that 
he was particularly happy to be able to give his confi 
dence to men of his own brotherhood, as it were, to 
university professors. 

"I was sure of it," he said cheerfully. "But, to get 
back to my room. I had said to myself that it was 
hardly worth while to economize fifteen or twenty dol 
lars a month for so short a time. But a Frenchman I 
met yesterday told me that for the same money I could 
get a couple of rooms and a small kitchen, provided I 
was willing to move north a bit and live in a furnished 
apartment instead of a hotel. He said I could get serv 
ice, too. 

"You know what service is in these third-rate ho 
tels. They do up my room of course. But they don t 
do my shoes; and when, in the middle of the day, I 
happen to want something, it takes hours to get it. IVe 
given up trying. As for meals, I never eat the hotel 
food, which is both expensive and bad. Even their 
breakfast is beyond my means; and on days when I get 
out early enough, I take a cup of coffee in a drugstore. 
I could prepare my own breakfast if I had any sort 
of kitchen." 
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He seemed to me right, and my wife and I offered 
to help him. A newspaper advertisement led us to an 
address in West Eighty-seventh Street, just off Central 
Park, where for sixty dollars a month Salsette got two 
rooms and a small kitchen. The season was summer, 
the tenant s lease was up at the end of September, and 
he was glad to take less than the rent he paid because 
he wanted to get out of town. 

All this was settled towards the end of a day on 
which I had other engagements. There had been time 
only for a hasty look round the flat, and I did not 
properly see it until, about a week later, Salsette tele 
phoned us. 

"I am about straightened out," he said; "and I should 
be pleased if you and your wife would come in for a 
cocktail before lunch tomorrow. I ll mix the cocktail 
myself. Yes, I will. And I ll take you to a little French 
restaurant round the corner, where the cooking is 
bearable, and the Trench fried potatoes are really 
French." 

Next day, at noon, we rang his doorbell and there 
appeared before us a radiant and summery Salsette. He 
was wearing the trousers of the suit we had bought 
together, but not the jacket no more than a creamy 
white shirt and a tie I had never seen before but which 
was certainly Americanindigo, green, and scarlet in 
colour. 

"Did you notice my pretty little elevator?" he cried 
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as he opened the door. "And this landing, with only 
four apartments on it? Isn t it pleasant and cosy? How 
much more at home I feel here than in the hoteir 

We went into the apartment through a small square 
vestibule, and I congratulated him upon his appear 
ance. 

"Your trousers fit beautifully." 

"So does the jacket," he said modestly. 

"And I think your tie is sweet," my wife added. 

He almost blushed. 

"I paid a dollar for it," he said. "It was in a window, 
with a price tag on it. That made negotiating for it 
very simple." 

His eyes went to his trousers as if they represented 
to him, as to people cured of a wound, a region still 
inhabited by a twinge of pain. 

"They hang well, I admit," he said. "But I still don t 
understand how they can lightheartedly throw away 
such a big piece of cloth. Well . . . that* s their busi 
ness." 

He had led us into a small living-room connected by 
an open arch with a bedroom of the same size. He was 
on the tenth floor. The flat was bright with daylight, 
and the first thing that struck one was the view. Look 
ing off to the left, one could see a bit of Central Park, 
and in the distance that cluster of high towers at the 
corner where Central Park South meets Fifth Avenue. 

"What do you say?" Salsette asked enthusiastically. 
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"Wonderful, isn t it? You can t imagine how much 
those skyscrapers look like fairyland when the sun 
shines on them towards the end of the day. I spend 
many a quarter-hour at my window with my pipe, just 
staring. There s no getting away from it: a view like 
that raises your spirits. It has the same effect on me as 
certain heroic allegros in Beethoven/ 

We turned back to look round the room. 

"The furniture is very nice," said my wife. "And in 
very decent taste/* 

I was touched to see on a little table in front of a 
sofa a metal shaker, three glasses, a dish containing 
salted peanuts, and another with crackers in it, the 
whole on a pretty painted tray. 

Salsette s eye had followed mine. 

"I bought all that in your honour at WoolworthV 
he said. 

"And have you all the ingredients of a cocktail?" 
asked my wife. "Including ice?" 

"But of course. I have a frigidaire. My frigidaire, 
moreover, is in my kitchenette. What a charming, 
feminine word ^kitchenette is! A name for a toy. And 
the thing itself is a toy. I grow quite childish over my 
kitchenette, and love the feeling. Come, madame, let 
me show it to you." 

His kitchenette was a sort of closet next to the bath 
room, hidden behind double doors. When you swung 
back the doors the view was most attractive. A bright 
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light spread over a complicated toy, all made of white 
enamelled metal, trimmed here and there with red 
lines. There were small cupboards, a miniature sink, 
an electric stove on a shelf, and a tiny frigidaire which, 
wedged into a symmetrical nook, was the centre-piece 
of the set. 

"I can t tell you how convenient it is," Salsette ex 
plained eagerly. "Of course I get my own breakfast. 
But I have already had fun frying eggs and even broil 
ing a chop for myself. You see up there: there s a 
ventilator. Evenings, when I don t feel like going out, 
I eat a slice of ham and some fruit, and drink a glass 
of milk." 

He opened the frigidaire. 

"Look!" He pointed. "A whole stock of supplies." 

"A whole quart of milk," exclaimed my wife. 

"Oh, their milk is so good! I never drank milk in 
France. Except the Swiss, no adult drinks milk in 
Europe. Here, it is a delight. I drink it greedily. I could 
drink two quarts a day if I were not afraid it would 
make me fat." 

He shut the frigidaire. 

"One thing that mystifies me is their coffee. When 
I drank it in drugstores I said to myself that they must 
make it out of navy beans, and even then they didn t 
know how to prepare it. But now I buy it myself the 
most expensive that I can get; I make it myself in an 
excellent coffee-pot . . . and the best I can do is a 
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sort of sweetish drip that tastes of a combination of 
licorice and molasses. What is the matter with their 
coffee? Someone said it was that New York water 
wasn t suited to coffee/* 

"What nonsense!" said my wife. "You ve drunk our 
coffee. It s simply a matter of roasting. The Americans 
scarcely brown the bean. What you want is coffee 
roasted black in French fashion, or Italian fashion. Ill 
send you some." 

Salsette heaved a sigh of relief. 

"You would be very kind! I confess, my coffee cast 
a shadow over my happiness." 

We went back into the living-room. "For I am happy 
here," he said. With a slight smile he corrected him 
self. "You know what I mean. Deep down, none of us 
in exile can talk of being happy. But on the surface, 
what I say is perfectly true. This little apartment gives 
me immense pleasure. Now and then as I sit here alone 
in the evening, or at the end of the day, I realize sud 
denly that this peaceful, cosy little place is mine, that 
no one in the world wants to take it from me and I 
can t get over it! I am protected by the walls opposite. 
Nights there is scarcely a sound. During the day the 
light is always soft and pleasant as now, for the sun 
strikes it squarely only for an hour or two. At sunset 
I see those hundreds of windows on the far side of the 
Park aflame, like the flashing portholes of a gigantic 
steamer. And well, I am happy." 
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I pointed to the mantelpiece. 

"And when you have had enough of looking at the 
towers, you look at this, doubtless," I said. 

For on the mantelpiece stood the little vase he had 
bought in Ninth Avenue. 

"I look at this/ he acknowledged; and he went 
across and straightened it merely for the pleasure of 
giving it a friendly little pat, I thought. 

Salsette stood looking at his vase. 

"My share in this world s goods," he murmured. 

"Tell me," he said to my wife, "would a French 
woman feel about this the way I do? Or a married 
couple? In France you lived so comfortably and at 
tractively" 

"You exaggerate," my wife said. 

"I don t at all. And in comparison with the way I 
lived! . . . Yet I was awfully fond of my little bachelor 
establishment at home. Of course, except for my books 
I have much less to miss now than you have. Perhaps 
that s why this can satisfy me so easily. Well, no good 
going into that. What I want to say is that I cannot 
possibly imagine anything better calculated to restore 
my balance than a little American flat like this. It s 
so different; and yet it s so perfectly adapted to one s 
needs, which at home were never completely satisfied. 
The need of comfort, especially; comfort in all its de 
tails; amusing comfort, I should even say, where every 
thing is present under your hand, prepared to satisfy 
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your every childish caprice. It s positively rejuvenat 
ing. You know, I play a game here; and not only with 
that wonderful toy, my kitchenette." 

He had picked up. the shaker. 

"But I must get you that cocktail," he said. 

"Would you like me to help you?" 

"Oh, no, please! I am much too proud of being able 
to do it myself. All I ask is that you look on without 
criticizing me." 

We started with him towards the kitchenette. 

"But I haven t shown you my bathroom!" he ex 
claimed. "Look here!" And having flung open the door: 
"Have you ever seen anything as pretty? As roomy? 
I even have a shower. And the light! As much sunlight 
as water flows over you in this bathroom. You don t 
know the bathroom I had in Paris. A poky little cup 
board in which I knocked against everything in the 
gloomy light of a single badly placed fixture. An old 
gas heater that never would quite heat up the water. 
And no radiator, of course; the excuse being that once 
in the tub, no one could possibly feel cold. Taking a 
bath was such drudgery that I never stayed in the tub 
a moment longer than I had to. Whereas here! ... I 
assure you, I linger, I doze, I dream, I really relax. 
YouTl laugh at me, but now and then I get very blue. 
It may be the middle of the afternoon; but instantly 
I draw a bath, get into the tub, and I am alone with 
my shiny white tub, my gleaming white walls. The 
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sound of the rushing water is all I hear, and I want no 
other music. I dabble and paddle and soap myself. I 
rinse myself under the shower without a thought of 
the time I waste. I feel like a sultan withdrawn into a 
secret inner chamber of his palace, musing and re 
freshing himself in perfect idleness. Not even a slave 
present to break the peace of his solitude." 

He turned towards me. 

"Would it astonish you if I said that I even lie and 
read poetry in my tub? Would that seem to you sacri 
lege?" 

"Indeed not. This is the place of 

. . . ordre et beaut 6, 
Luxe, calme et voluptS, 

as Baudelaire said. Nobody more than Baudelaire, the 
poet who wrote of 

The intoxicating monotony 
Of metal, marble, and water &gt; 

would have known how to appreciate the poetic char 
acter of your New York bathroom." 

"And my New York bachelor establishment/* 
"And your New York bachelor establishment. He 
would have left it to the Philistines to bemoan the to 
tal disappearance of what they think of as the charm 
and the poetry of life/* 

"Charm!** Salsette snorted belligerently. "But what 
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strikes me so prodigiously about my rooms is precisely 
their charm. I am constantly enveloped in their charm. 
Charm and solitude. What about that cocktail?" 

We stood before the open kitchenette, and as he 
mixed his ingredients and removed the ice from the 
tray, Salsette went on: 

"The truth is that modern conveniences are like 
poetry. Half -measures won t do. Take me, for example. 
I am a mountain man. Nobody can stand up under cold 
air out of doors better than I can. But when I am work 
ing at my desk, I incline to chills : my feet freeze. Now, 
in Paris, snow or hot spells, the heat was always cut 
off in my building on the 15th of April; and I know 
houses where it was cut off on the 1st. And what was 
the result? With the variable climate we have in Paris, 
we shivered one day out of two till the middle of June. 
And we went through the same thing again in Sep 
tember and October. (I am not referring to last au 
tumn and winter, of course, when we shivered without 
any let-up whatever. ) Contrast that with New York. 
We haven t yet reached the end of June. A few days 
ago the wind shifted and we had a cold damp day. Do 
you remember? That morning the heat was on for 
two hours. And it was on again for an hour that eve 
ning. All day long the temperature in the apartment 
was perfect. I could have kissed the management on 
both cheeks that day. For they had spared me the 
beginnings of a painful impression; the impression, you 
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know &gt; of being attacked by tlie out-of-doors right in 
your own bedroom; of being kicked out of your own 
house; of having a home that is not a home. - . . My 
cocktail is made. Let s sit down and drink it. 

"Yes/ he continued in the other room. "These lads 
have been bright enough to realize that heat and cold 
are not a matter of the calendar. When I think that, if 
I had the means, I could live in a building where, as 
soon as it got hot, they sent you up cool air, I say to 
myself: "This is what I call a materialistic civilization; 
and I like it!" 

Though without conviction (since I agreed with 
him), I took it upon myself to protest mildly. "There 
are people," I said, "who would object that the Amer 
icans go too far; that they make man the slave of con 
venience, and soften him." 

"What nonsense!" cried Salsette. "Those are the 
people who in the Dark Ages would have objected to 
window-panes and shouted that gkss was too much; 
that men were being deprived of the heroic capacity 
of breathing fresh air." 

His cocktail was very decent, and we told him so. 

"All in all," I said, "you are very snug here." 

"Absolutely, It s a convenient part of town too. For 
instance, the Museum of Natural History is round the 
corner. I must say, you were right to advise me to visit 
it. What a unique place! What a gallery for medita 
tion! Those vivid scenes, those dioramas calling to 
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mind every corner of the earth, and so scrupulously 
exact! And often, when there is not a soul in the place, 
you stand before an African scene, or a Central Amer 
ican one, and you imagine yourself alone in the heart 
of Africa, alone in a Central American jungle. Alone, 
and as serenely philosophical as if you sat in an arm 
chair reading a book. Never were the words Mirror 
of the World that the Renaissance so loved better ap 
plied than to that Museum. 

"And that isn t all. When I want to look at great 
painting I cross the Park and spend an hour in the 
Metropolitan art collection. When a taste for books 
seizes me, I get into the subway, which is two steps 
from here, and in five minutes I am at the Public 
Library. YouVe been there, of course. Have you ever 
been treated as well in a public establishment? Except 
for early manuscripts and old editions, they have 
everything one can think of that I can think of, any 
way. And how they manage I don t know, but the book 
is in your hands in three minutes. Besides which, the 
Library is open evenings, let me remind you. No. Don t 
talk to me about this materialistic civilization!" His 
eyes went round his two rooms. "I feel perfectly that 
the Museum of Natural History, the Art Museum, and 
the Library are part of my bachelor establishment/* 

Nobody spoke for a minute or two. I was too en 
tirely of his opinion to want to contradict him. Yet, as 
once or twice before, I should have liked to insinuate 
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in his mind, not a grain of doubt, but merely the sug 
gestion that he refrain from excessive enthusiasm lest 
the time come when, like so many other Frenchmen 
I have known here, he rebound excessively. 

"You are on your honeymoon/ I suggested. "You 
have a right to enjoy it to the full/* 

And he retorted wisely: 

"Although as a bachelor I cannot speak with au 
thority, yet I do not believe that a successful honey 
moon has ever been an obstacle to the subsequent 
happiness of the honeymooners.** 



CHAPTER 10 



More about Women 



**STILL in love?" I asked Salsette. 

"More than ever," he answered; and there was a 
hint of pathos in his reply. 

"I dare say you think of the ladies a lot when you 
are alone in your apartment.** 

**Very often, alas.** 

Tfou must have come to a variety of conclusions 
about them." 

He looked at me a little cautiously, almost sus 
piciously. 

"Well not conclusions. Random observations, 
mostly.** 

**WilI you tell me what they are?** 

Salsette raised his head. He seemed a bit embar 
rassed* 
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"You know/ lie said, "my little observations are not 
very presentable/* 

"What am I to understand by that?" 

"Oh, nothing serious. Only that in the form in which 
they exist in my mind they are random, fragmentary, 
scattered; insignificant, most of them. I should prob 
ably be laughed at if I brought them out before 
people." 

"Oho! This is even worse than shyness. You have 
actually become self -conscious/ I must say, I never 
expected it of you." 

" Self-conscious* is not a French word. What, ex 
actly, does that abusive expression mean?" 

"Call it paralysis of the nerve of spontaneity." 

"Br-r-r! That is seriously insulting," he said cheer 
fully. What a man you make me out! Well," he said, 
and he thought a moment. Then, in the voice of a man 
who has made up his mind to reveal an eternal verity, 
he said soberly: "In the first place, American women 
use relatively little perfume." 

Having unburdened himself, he stared at me and 
bobbed his head slowly up and down as if to say: 
"Sorry to have to bring you bad news, but thafs how 
it is." 

"My dear Salsette," I said, "what you are telling me 
is of a very intimate order. How did you find that out?" 

He put his index finger to the end of his nose. 

"I set this apparatus to work," he answered. 
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T had no doubt of it. But in what circumstances?" 

There is nothing mysterious about it. When I stroll 
through the streets, I open more than my eyes and 
ears; I open my nostrils. Often I find myself walking 
past well-dressed women, or coming along at the mo 
ment when a chauffeur is holding the door of a motor 
car for one of them. In Paris such a woman would leave 
a gust of perfume in her wake, would fill the air with 
scent. Here, nothingat least, nothing more than 
barely perceptible." 

"Very interesting. Go on.** 

We were walking in the vicinity of the Plaza. The 
hour was noon. 

"Look here," said Salsette. ""We are surrounded by 
women. We are in an avenue that you yourself called 
a fusion of the Champs-Elysees and the rue de la Paix. 
I assure you that if you were in such a crowd in Paris 
in time of peace, of course you would find the air 
filled with perfume; and though you might not be able 
to put a name to them, you would even be able to dis 
tinguish the presence of the two or three perfumes 
that happened at the moment to be most fashionable. 
Here, round the Plaza, I ask you to judge for yourself." 

I had to agree that though one might, by concen 
trating, sense a very slight emanation that spoke of 
thoughtfully equipped dressing-tables and scrupulous 
concern with details of the toilette, there was certainly 
no obsessive scent in the air. 
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"I do not ask you to tell me the cause of this," Sal- 
sette went on; "I ask you merely to observe that it is 
a fact." 

"It seems to me that I might be able to explain it," 
I said. "But go on: I don t want to interrupt you.** 

In the tone of an oracle he went on. 

"New York women love to walk the streets in shoes 
whose tips are replaced by wide triangular openings," 
he said. 

"In this season of the year that must be most pleas- 

&gt;y 

ant. 

"Excuse me!" he exclaimed. "The other day it rained 
all day, and at times very hard. I was out in that rain. 
All the women I saw had deliberately put on shoes 
with open ends, and when they set down their feet 
in a pool of water which, in New York, is something 
you do every ten steps on a rainy day one could see 
the openings in their shoes at work like the mouth of 
a pump or a frog, sucking in water." 

"You wouldn t argue from this that fashion does 
not persuade women to varieties of follies in all 
countries?" 

"Certainly not. But what is interesting is to see how 
those follies vary from one country to another. In 
Paris, women whose open-toed shoes pumped water 
in the streets would be pitied by the passers-by as poor 
things who couldn t afford a second pair of shoes. Or 
they would be looked upon as scatterbrained creatures 
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who didn t know enough to come in out of the wet. 
Here it was impossible that the ladies should feel sorry 
for one another, since they were all pumping water 
at the end of their shoes. * 

"I am impressed by your little lecture and agree 
with you/ said L "Meanwhile, I take it that this detail 
does not prevent you from continuing in love with 
these ladies." 

"You are perfectly right. Quite the contrary. I am 
still dedicating to them mentally, of course my new 
Greek anthology. One of my poems will begin thus 
in Attic Greek, it goes without saying: 

Shirley, I have seen thy little shoe drink 
the sparkling rain like a silver -fish. . . . 

Incidentally, I expect to have a little difficulty making 
Shirley look like a Greek name. Rhodope, unfor 
tunately, or Amaryllis, would hardly be the name of 
the lady I should be addressing." 

"Charming! I love your poem; but for the moment I 
prefer your revelations." 

He stopped and hunted round in his mind. 

"Faces," he suggested. "Suppose we say a word 
about faces." 

"Excellent. I should have thought you d got round 
to them before. Between ourselves, I incline to blame 
American men for neglecting to appreciate the figures 
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of their women and assuming that only a pretty face 
deserves the particular homage of the masculine sex. 
Unless a woman be actually dumpy or scrawny, or 
possess on the other hand a figure whose curves un 
mistakably suggest sinful thoughts, American men 
seem indifferent to what may be present below a pretty 
face." 

"That/* said Salsette, "is prodigiously interesting. I 
could not have guessed it myself, because I know 
American men even less well than I know American 
women. Indeed, I know the women at all only because 
they can be known at least somewhat from external 
observation; whereas there is a kind of anonymity and 
uniformity in man s dress, in his almost universally 
clean-shaven face, that makes guessing about him ex 
tremely hazardous. 

"As to the faces of the ladies, however. What I have 
to say about them is not particularly profound. Still. 
. . . You must have been struck, as I have been, by 
the wonderful complexions of these women, especially 
the blondes and other fair-skinned women. The bru 
nettes strike me as less remarkably successful. They 
do not succeed in making me forget certain com 
plexions of a golden tint, certain skins of peach and 
eyes of velvety black that I saw in Portugal. And I may 
say that, bachelor though I am, it has not entirely es 
caped me that the complexion of even the prettiest 
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women is a product to which both nature and art have 
contributed. Would you say I had put that politely 
enough?" 

"I should say that your formula was unexcep 
tionable/* 

"It might even be sustained, I believe, that perfec 
tion is attained only when nature and art are flaw 
lessly fused to the point where it becomes impossible 
to say where one leaves off and the other begins." 

"Your thesis appeals to me as wisdom itself. You 
expound like a veritable doctor of the law." 

"Thank you," said Salsette, and so far was his tone 
from irony that he seemed to be flattered and reas 
sured. "I am happy that you share my opinion, for it 
would not astonish me to learn that there were several 
schools of thought. It does not bother me in the least 
to remember, when I am in the presence of a pretty 
woman, that she is probably rouged. Women have 
been painting their faces since the Stone Age. I like to 
be able to say to myself this: If nature, working upon 
this skin, this pigmentation, had employed all the re 
sources at its command, had sought to achieve per 
fection in fineness of grain, purity, velvetiness, trans- 
lucence, prettiness of colouring, subtlety of shading, 
total brilliance, in sum this, perhaps, is what it might 
have brought forth. You see, then, that while I ap 
preciate the aid of art, I do not go to the extreme of 
preferring to nature an idol s mask painted arbitrarily 
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on the face. I am not for blondes who make up as 
brunettes, or the other way round." 

Your standards are classical, my dear chap." 

"I have thus been led to declare to myself/ he went 
on with a nod of acknowledgment, "that in general 
American women know wonderfully how to make 
themselves up/ 

"You have taken the words out of my mouth," I said. 

"But what I may add for your information," he 
added with a kind of mischievous pride, "is that like 
true artists they devote aU the time necessary to per 
fection; and that compared to them and their technical 
skill, the make-up of most Frenchwomen is mere slov 
enly improvisation." 

"This is too much!" I cried. "Out with your secret! 
You are not going to tell me that you have made this 
discovery with nothing but your nostrils. Where have 
you been, Salsette? Whom have you been seeing?" 

Salsette beamed. He took ine by the arm, and in 
the manner of a mystery-story detective explaining his 
prescience in the last chapter of the book, he let me 
into his secret. 

"The other evening," he said, "I took your advice. I 
went to that monster movie-house you said I ought 
to see. Certainly the house and its attendant rooms 
and foyers are prodigious. But I found the film dull, 
for it was a constant stream of dialogue of which unfor 
tunately I understood not a word. I went out there- 
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fore to smoke a cigar in that immense lounge the like 

of which is to be seen in few palaces of Europe. I 
watched the crowd. I strolled to and fro. It was soon 
plain to me that most of the men who sat in those 
commodious armchairs reading their newspapers, or 
listening to the radio, were not there of their own 
volition. They had been planted there by their wives, 
who were in the Ladies Room, or rather in the suite 
of rooms that goes by this name. 

"I assure you that I was not trying in the least to be 
indiscreet, but it was impossible for me not to observe, 
as the door opened again and again, that the deep ante 
room of this suite was filled with ladies busy making 
up. And they were not limiting themselves to the three 
little blows of the powder-puff and the swift stroke of 
the rouge-pencil with which Frenchwomen content 
themselves while peering into a pocket mirror or pass 
ing a glass hung between two doors. Looking at them 
as they sat in their comfortable chairs, each before her 
own mirror and her own marble shelf ( on which she 
had spread all that apparatus that American women 
carry in handbags so much bigger than ours ) looking 
at them as they sat there, it was plain that they had 
settled themselves down and were not to be hurried. 
Each one gave me the impression of an actress in her 
dressing-room, taking a good half-hour to make up 
before going on to play her part. 

"I say a half -hour. I am not exaggerating, for I timed 
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them. I myself was there twenty-eight minutes, and 
men who had been there when I arrived were released 
by their freshened and smartly made-up wives only 
as I was about to leave. There was not a man, inci 
dentally, who did not look as if he had sat down fore 
armed with a good budget of patience from the mo 
ment of his arrival. I assume that all these couples had 
just come out of the theatre. It was still early, and 
they were perhaps on their way to end the evening in 
some modest bar or restaurant. Remark that this was 
not at all a fashionable audience, an audience of peo 
ple off to an expensive night club. No one was in eve 
ning clothes. This was the run-of-the-mill American 
and his wife, taking in a first-run picture: nothing 
more.* 

"I admire the way in which you were able to see 
so much of what you were not supposed to see, in par 
ticular the ladies at their toilette, without making 
yourself conspicuously indiscreet.** 

"You can t imagine how much a man can see out 
of the corner of his eye merely by walking innocently 
back and forth in front of a door that is practically 
always opening and shutting. What I saw, meanwhile, 
gave me a good deal of food for thought.** 

"In what sense?" 

"You remember that we were talking the other day 
of the American woman s figure and the pains she took 
to achieve or at any rate retain it? When I relate what 
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I saw the other evening to our conversation, I say to 
myself that American women have a very high idea 
of the part their beauty plays in society, in the general 
harmony of American lifeand about this I consider 
them to be perfectly right. I say to myself also that 
American men must be conscious of the importance of 
this element in American life, and do everything they 
can to foster it. What do you think?* 

"It seems so to me too," I said. "By the way, you have 
certainly noticed the demeanour of American men in 
the presence of women, whether in the street or else 
where? Has it struck you as in any way remarkable?" 

Salsette thought the question over and smiled. Out 
of habit, he flung a glance round the crowd before 
replying. I have already said of him that he is not 
the sort of man whose head is in the clouds. Instinc 
tively he puts out his hand to touch something real, 
to test whatever comes into his mind by contact with 
the concrete. If you were to question him on the sub 
ject of the immortality of the soul, his first reflex, I 
believe, would be to look round at human faces. Not 
that he would expect to find in them an answer to 
the question, but rather some last-minute hint that 
would serve to support and illustrate his argument* 

"Yes," he said a little hesitantly. "Like everybody 
else, I have read about the domination of woman in 
America. Not woman in the maternal sense of the 
word, as in certain primitive matriarchies, but woman 
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as representing something young, beautiful, desirable. 
I suppose it s true, since people say it is. Yet I shouldn t 
call it domination, exactly. It seems to me rather the 
cult of woman, a little in the spirit of the troubadours, 
of the chivalry of the Middle Ages. I know nothing 
about American politics or business; but are women 
more active in them here than elsewhere?" 

"Oh, not particularly. In politics, perhaps less than 
in England or even Sweden; certainly less than in 
Soviet Russia. In business there are two ways of look 
ing at it. I am personally persuaded that American 
women, in particular the good-looking ones, are much 
less interested in their husbands* affairs than our 
Frenchwomen are. They may even be less interested in 
politics than our women are seriously interested, I 
mean." 

"And what about their place in the family? Think of 
the authority of the wife and mother in the French 
family. If that does not obtain here, it seems to me 
less proper to talk about the domination of woman and 
more proper to talk about the worship, the cult of 
woman, a certain accepted and cultivated idolatry. 
For a newcomer like me, the signs are multiple and 
unmistakable. Take, for example, the forms of outward 
politeness. On the whole, they are the same as our 
own. But we observe them a good deal more light- 
heartedly, with a good many infractions of the rules; 
and our women attach less importance to them. 
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"A couple will go into a restaurant in Paris. It may 
be that for one reason or another the man will precede 
the woman through the door. It is true that he may 
do it only in order to put his weight against a revolving 
door, or to have a look at the restaurant before decid 
ing if he will dine there. Or in a crowded elevator in 
Paris men talking to one another may neglect to take 
off their hats on the entry of a woman. That sort of 
thing, harmless enough, happens in France and would 
not happen here." 

It seemed to me that Salsette was generalizing per 
haps excessively, and that it was only fair to prepare 
him for certain exceptions to his rule. 

"So far as I know/ I said, "you have not yet gone 
out accompanied by a lady in New York, and you have 
been spared certain less happy experiences. My wife 
and I have often stood at the entrance to a public place 
a hotel or a restaurant, for example; and just as she 
was about to go through the door she has been brushed 
aside by one of those thick-chested, pale-grey-hatted 
louts of the kind you see in the films, for whom the 
presence of a young woman in his path meant nothing 
at all r 

"I believe you," Salsette replied. "I might even say 
that the existence of those boors and louts bears a cer 
tain relation to my theory which I shall go into later. 
Let me mention another characteristic trait. The other 
evening I dined with your friends the N/s, along with 
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other guests. I was among extremely well-bred people 
who patently preferred simple manners and detested 
the notion of putting on side. After dinner we went 
into the living-room, where there were seats enough 
for everybody, so that all of the men who wanted to 
sit down were seated. Several times the mistress of 
the house had occasion to leave the room to greet 
after-dinner guests, or see to refreshments and come 
back again. And each time that she went out or came 
in, all the men who were seated, even those talking 
together in one remote corner or another, interrupted 
their talk and stood promptly to their feet, like sol 
diers in barracks when, on the entry of an officer, the 
corporal calls out: * Tention!" I suppose the same thing 
happens at court when the Queen of England comes 
into the room: I don t know/ 

I smiled at the elaborateness with which Salsette 
described a scene that has embarrassed every Euro 
pean who has had the pleasure of visiting an American 
home. 

"There are Americans," I said, "who think the cus 
tom absurd. Some have even told me so." 

"It would surprise me if there weren t," Salsette 
retorted. "But I am sure that they find It extremely 
embarrassing when they venture to defy the custom." 

"What I am waiting for is your theory." 

"Here it is," said he. "In western Europe, more 
especially in France, which set the standard of con- 
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duct for the Continent, tliere were two great ages in 
which the chivalrous cult of woman dominated. They 
were respectively the second half of the Middle Ages 
and the seventeenth century. On both occasions this 
cult arose as a rebound from the savage brutality of 
the preceding age in the first case, the savagery of 
the early Middle Ages, and in the second the horrors 
of the Wars of Religion. This is a law of history, con 
firmed by less striking instances. When, for example, 
did we last see the dominance of this cult? In the Ro 
mantic Age of the 1830 s, which is to say almost imme 
diately after twenty-five years of violence and disaster 
attendant upon the French Revolution and the wars of 
Napoleon/* 

"This is most interesting," said I. "For if your law 
of history is valid, it fills me with hope." 

"Does it, indeed?" 

"But necessarily! Since 1914 we have been living 
through an age that must be among the most violent, 
the most ferocious, the most inimical to all decency 
and benevolence that the world has ever known. The 
reaction, according to your law of history, will neces 
sarily be one of chivalry. What a cult of woman we 
may look forward to! What a cult of love! What draw 
ing-rooms presided over by precious ladies and filled 
with poets sighing at the feet of their earthly angels! 
You give me, my dear chap, the first gleam of hope for 
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a radiant future that has come to me in this world of 
horror.** 

Salsette, I must say, disappointed me. Instead of 
enthusiasm, my idea induced in him no more than a 
thoughtful pursing of the lips and a slight nod of polite 
approval. 

"I didn t mean to interrupt you," I added. "Let us 
go back to what you were saying.* 

"About America/ he continued. "I assume that the 
circumstances in which it developed and grew, the 
chance causes that brought together its heterogeneous 
population, resulted in that harshness of life and cus 
toms, that roughness of manners, which, if we are to 
judge by the tales, the satires, the caricatures they have 
left us, profoundly shocked foreign observers in the 
past. Now we know ( from my law of history ) that once 
a civilization begins to react against its own harshness, 
the most significant test of refinement that it sets for 
itself is precisely the cult of woman. And this, in sub 
stance, is my explanation of what seems to you and 
me the excessively ritualistic gallantry of American 
men in our time/* 

As so many times before, our conversation took 
place in the course of a stroll. Looking round at the 
women who came and went, I said to myself that one 
thing must be certain about them: they could not be 
insensitive to the admiration of men. 
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"Let me repeat my question," I proposed. "Here as 
we walk along, what do you think of the attitude of 
these men towards these women? Do they give you 
the impression of being particularly aware of the trou 
ble the ladies have taken to create (or retain) their 
beauty and elegance of line?" 

Salsette broke into a little laugh. 

"A hasty observer would assuredly say that they 
were indifferent; for except when the men step aside 
to let a woman go by (without looking at her, inci 
dentally), they seem hardly aware of the ladies ex 
istence. A woman who arrived in New York straight 
from Italy or Spain, where even the most ill-favoured 
woman, provided she be young and a bit dressed up, is 
assailed by a volley of masculine oglings and some 
times harassed by madrigals not in the best taste, 
would say to herself: What a land of wooden puppets 
I have dropped into! Eyes like mine, a frock like mine, 
and not a man seems to know that I exist! " 

Tour cult, then, is a discreet one at least, out of 
doors. 9 * 

"It is. I have even observed this: that out of doors, 
at any rate, it is the women who look at the men, and 
not the men at the women. I don t mean by that that 
the glances of the women are provocative or inviting. 
Not at all. The meaning of their glances is actually 
hard to guess. You would say that they were trying 
to measure the extent of their power and not without 
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a hint of haughtiness. They seem to be in quest of a 
certain deferential praise from a masculine eye." 

"Expressed, would you say, by masculine eyes 
modestly lowered or affectedly blank?" 

"Perhaps. The language of the eyes must be like 
other languages, the product of training and habit. 
And I dare say the ladies know what it signifies. It 
is highly likely that an American woman is able to 
distinguish in those eyes modestly lowered or af 
fectedly blank a whole range of meaning a marvellous 
unleashing of admiration, a furious wave of desire, 
even a melancholy 1 wish my wife were as pretty as 
you are/ " 

"May I ask you another question, one which I am 
afraid may seem to you an excessive trespass upon 
your privacy?* 

"You might try," Salsette replied with pretended 
prudence. 

I did what I could to phrase my question most deli 
cately. 

"You tell me that when you are alone in your apart 
mentas you frequently are it happens rather often 
that your mind dwells upon these ladies of New York 
with whom you claim to be collectively in love." 

"Good Lord!" exclaimed Salsette with a laugh. "Do 

vou take me for a man who limits his life to words?" 

* 

"The vision of these ladies, I take it, peoples your 
solitude." 
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"They certainly pass charmingly to and fro through 
my solitude/* 

"Good!" said I; and I hesitated. "Is there by chance 
one of those visions that returns more obstinately, more 
faithfully than the rest?" 

My question seemed to pique his curiosity. 

"What are you driving at, exactly?" he asked. 

"I am curious. It is as if I asked you whether, think 
ing of the streets of New York, you found that you 
thought more agreeably about one than the rest." 

"I haven t given the matter any thought," he said. 
And as he seemed to be avoiding the question, I 
pressed the point 

"You remember," I said, "certain phrases that were 
always used by old-fashioned novelists and poets: *I 
saw her eyes wherever I turned ; Her glance sent a 
shaft into my heart/ Often, in those old-fashioned 
novels, the hero was referring to an unknown woman 
seen for a moment in the street. Those eyes, that face, 
had struck him suddenly as immensely portentous, 
infinitely expressive." 

"You are referring to a misfortune that has happened 
to me two or three times in my life," Salsette said gaily. 
"I thank Heaven that it does not happen every day." 

"Do you have the impression that it may happen to 
you here?" 

Salsette s eyes twinkled shrewdly behind his spec 
tacles. 
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"You with your concern not to trespass excessively 
upon my privacy are involving me in a difficult prob 
lem/ lie said. 

"Am I?" 

"But of course! And I feel that the dimensions of 
the problem exceed my humble person and my tiny 
bit of experience. Listen, while I say only this: Is it 
not true that in everything relating to love, even to 
the slightest flutterings of love, the response made by 
the heart is necessarily in the style of the demand made 
upon it?" 

"That is rather unintelligible. * 

"I m sorry you find it so. Let me see, what shall I 
say? Have you the impression that in the slightly 
haughty look of the pretty women we are walking 
among there is anything asking for a great and over 
whelming love?" 

"How you go on!" 

"It is not my impression that they want particularly 
to send that shaft into your heart of which you were 
speaking." 

"Not into mine, I grant you. But** 

"I say, not into any man s!" Salsette interrupted me 
emphatically. 

"You may perhaps be taking too much for granted. 
But assuming that s true, to what do you attribute it?" 

Salsette shrugged his shoulders. 

"Everything is made too easy for them, I believe. I 
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don t mean so much their material existence, for I am 
quite ready to believe that not all of them have fifty 
thousand dollars a year to spend. No. I am thinking 
of the atmosphere in which they live. Of their spiritual 
life. They haven t enough exalted desires to repress, 
not enough dreams to keep prisoner. These are the 
things that lie behind an unforgettable glance. Very 
little romanticism, in a word. By the way, have you 
any notion of the statistics concerning crimes of pas 
sion in this country?" 

"Not the least." 

"I read of very few in the newspapers.* 

"And yet, God knows, they spare us little enough. 
As a matter of fact, every such crime is promptly 
known, for it drives the war itself, almost drives a 
presidential election, off the front page of a certain 
category of American newspaper/* 

"And the films do not teU such stories. This public 
certainly prefers comedies of love and tenderly happy 
endings/* 

"From which you conclude?" 

Once again Salsette shrugged his shoulders. 

"What shall I say? That this is a people which re 
fuses deliberately to take things tragically love and 
other things and which is helped in this refusal by 
circumstances. The gknce that sends a shaft into your 
heart, the glance not to be mistaken for any other, the 
face that no other face can replace these, my dear 
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fellow, are components of tragedy, not of comedy.** 
"And yet somehow you are able to fit this situation 
in with your theory of the cult of woman.** 

Salsette shook his head vigorously like a man from 
whom you really ask too much. 

"You make me laugh!" he cried. "I have practically 
just got off the ship. I know absolutely nothing about 
anything American. And you expect me to solve prob 
lems which a shrewd observer might be embarrassed 
to tackle after twenty years in the country. I don t 
know! I might try to answer by quibbling. TeH me 
this: Do you have the feeling that we are surrounded 
by a civilization, here in America, ambitious to produce 
irreplaceable things, irreplaceable men and women? * 
"No, certainly not. The Americans seem even to be 
looking for the contrary of the irreplaceable. 9 * 

"Right! Then it may be that they have created a new 
cult of woman, the cult of the woman who is not irre 
placeable/* 

I allowed myself a smile at his little joke. But I was 
seized at that moment by a scruple which incidentally 
I had difficulty expressing. 

"There is a grain of truth in your whimsy,** I said. 
*The Americans certainly flatter themselves that, more 
than any other people, they have escaped from the 
obsession, the curse, of the perishable and the irre 
placeable which has from the beginning of time been 
one of the great sources of human tragedy. "Love only 
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that which you will never see twice/ They have 
stricken out of their maxims this verse that sums up 
all the melancholy of earthly destinies. But I wonder 
if they have not themselves been fooled by their 
success." 

"Meaning what?* 

&lt;e l wonder if, despite themselves, they have not 
created an irreplaceable world. They flatter them 
selves that any part of their world can at any moment 
be replaced. But what about the whole of their world? 
Can it be replaced? Will they not discover one of 
these days, when their world in its turn shall have 
perished, that it was indeed irreplaceable without their 
knowing it? And once you begin to think of these 
things, you discover even in the too easily radiant 
faces of the beautiful women of New Yorknot on 
the surface, of course, but deep within, and unknown 
to those beautiful ladies a little, a very little seed of 
tragedy." 
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Something about Food 



"I SHOULD like very nracli to meet Monsieur Salsette/" 
one of my American friends said to me one day. 
"Everything that you tell me about him reminds me 
of all that I loved best in France, where I loved so 
many things. I am sure I should enjoy talking to him/* 
My friend B. is a man of considerable distinction 
and refinement. Born of an old New York family, he 
is delightful on the subject of the brownstone house 
on lower Madison Avenue now long vanished and 
replaced by a department store in which he spent his 
childhood. "Only Mr. J. P. Morgan can still afford to 
maintain a private residence on land so highly taxed/ 
he said to me with a twinkle. And indeed with the 
exception of the Gould, Morgan, and Vanderbilt resi 
dences, you will look in vain for even an apartment 
house on Fifth or Madison Avenue above Fourteenth 
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Street and below the Sixties. There are hotels; and for 
the rest there are shops, restaurants, clubs, and office 
buildings. 

I like Mr. B/s looks. He has a large face, slightly 
swarthy, in which the most striking features are his 
gentle and luminous brown eyes and the drooping 
moustaches that remind one of a cavalry officer of the 
189G*s. Europe has been his playground, and yet a good 
deal more than that, for thirty years. He understands 
French perfectly, and though he speaks it now and 
then a little hesitantly, no one could doubt from his 
handling of the language that he was extremely fa 
miliar with it 

"If you could bring Monsieur Salsette out to the 
country this week-end, it would give me much pleas 
ure," Mr. B. went on. "You know that I am a little vain 
of my table. I should like to talk to your friend about 
food, among other things, and about American cook 
ing in particular. I gather from you that he is a man 
of both good taste and good faith. It would amuse me 
to try out on him one or two dishes that my cook turns 
out not too badly/* 

Poor Salsette! I certainly had not meant to give the 
impression that he was an expert in these matters and 
oblige him to display powers of discernment and elo 
quence on cookery which were beyond him. 

"You know," I said, "Salsette does not pretend to 
be a master of gastronomy. He is like a good many 
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Frenchmen: lie enjoys good tilings, but does not talk 
about them with professional skill. I doubt that he will 
be able to reveal to you a single secret recipe of our 
great chefs." 

"Exactly the man I want in my house/ said B. **I 
am suspicious of experts.** 

It was shortly after six o clock on the following 
Saturday that we arrived by train at Greenwich and 
were met by a chauffeur who drove us out to Mr. B/s 
house. We took our time about freshening up and 
went downstairs. There was a bit of general conversa 
tion, and Mr. B. appeared to appreciate the fact that 
Salsette had no prejudice against cocktails. After 
which we went in to dinner. 

"I need not tell you, Monsieur Salsette," our host 
declared as a servant passed the first dish, "that I shall 
not insist upon your opinion of the food in my house. 
Obviously, if you found it bad you would be too well 
bred to say so. Let us put it that what you eat here 
will contribute to your notes on the American table. 
But I should, nevertheless, like to know how Amer 
ican food strikes you in general.** 

"Dear Mr. B., I know so little about it.** 

"I dare say you have not yet had time to try it aU. 
But you have certainly eaten enough of it in our 
restaurants to possess a basis for judgment. And you 
are as well aware as I am that experience breeds habit: 
I mean to say, the more American food you eat and 
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become accustomed to, the less able you will be to 
perceive its peculiarities and be struck by its defects. 
Just now you have reached the perfect mean between 
the extremes of inexperience and habit. I ask you to 
judge us severely and assure you that I feel no false 
pride in the matter. Actually, I expect you to confirm 
certain of my own notions and thus help me in my 
battle for the cause." 

Salsette acknowledged this invitation by a little 
smile and a shrug which left him still without responsi 
bility. He seemed above all to be concerned about his 
deportment. I had mentioned to him that, contrary to 
French custom, it was considered ill bred to begin eat 
ing before all the guests had been served, though you 
be eighteen at table, some of you slow and absent- 
mindedly chatting, and though the food on your own 
plate grow cold and tasteless before all have been 
served. We were alone with our host, and the dish, 
which was a sort of fish pasty, baked with a fine crust 
and accompanied by an appropriate sauce, was still 
smoking hot when we attacked it. 

Salsette took up a forkful and a gleam of admiration 
appeared in his eye. He glanced in my direction as if 
for permission to speak. Then, in a most discreet voice, 
he said to our host: 

"May I say, sir, that when one asks a foreigner to be 
severe on the score of American cooking, one does not 
begin by serving him a dish like this?" 
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B. waved a hand in protest, smiled, and shook his 
head slightly from side to side as if reminding Salsette 
that praise of his table was forbidden. 

"I beg your pardon," Salsette continued. "I am dis 
armed. And not with respect to you, but with respect 
to my conscience. I am forced to say to myself that up 
to now my budget of notes on American cooking has 
been valueless. I am like a foreigner in Paris who has 
never eaten anywhere except in the dreary shabby- 
genteel restaurants that we at home call bouillons" 

He made a really noble gesture in the direction of 
his plate. 

"It is perfectly clear to me," he said, "that I have still 
to discover American cooking.** 

My friend B. could not but find this flattering. Yet 
I felt that he was on the point of certain objections 
that were more than a matter of pure courtesy; and I 
took it upon myself to express those objections. 

To Salsette I said: "Mr. B. would certainly point out 
to you, if he were less modest, that his table may give 
you a fair notion of what American cooking can be, 
but hardly of what it actually is. He might add that it 
would be as great a mistake to judge American cook 
ing by what he serves as by what is served in, say, a 
cafeteria where you lunch for thirty cents." 

"Even greater!" cried B. with a laugh. And he con 
tinued: "I certainly do not insist, Monsieur Salsette, 
that you will eat better at my table than in any other 
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house in the East. The difference between my house 
and most of the rest is that my wife and I are interested 
in food. It s a pity, really, that she should have gone 
up to see our son at Harvard this week-end, for she 
could tell you a lot of things that would interest you. 
Indeed, what is most important about our kitchen is 
that my wife is interested in it. And if you ask me why 
American cooking has progressed so slowly, why cer 
tain defects have remained with it so tenaciously, this 
would be my answer: If cooking is to improve, you 
must have the women on your side. I know England 
somewhat, for example, and I am sure that the reason 
why English food is as bad as it is, is that English 
women do not care a hang about cooking. Thus our 
friend Remains is not altogether wrong. Except as this 
house contributes to the average that will eventually 
emerge from your calculations (so to say), it cannot 
furnish you an example. This would be even truer of 
the houses of my very rich friends who employ French 
chefs. You might send forth a gasp of admiration at 
their table; but that would prove nothing in the mat 
ter of American cooking/* 

"Of course you are right/* said Salsette as he set 
down his glass. "It is as if, having tasted this excellent 
Alsatian wine, I were to grow enthusiastic about the 
wines of America." 

B. nodded his appreciation of the compliment, 
flashed a queer little smile, and continued: 
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"We happen to have a coloured cook, a woman. It 
is not nearly so distinguished as having a French chef; 
but the results are decent enough. For one thing, these 
coloured women know by tradition a certain number 
of Southern dishes that are really original and savoury. 
When they come north, they do not always begin by 
cooking those dishes very well because they have been 
used, in the South, to only fair raw materials and to 
a certain negligence in their work. But if you supervise 
them, and above all if you encourage them and com 
pliment them, they improve really remarkably. They 
begin to take an interest in the result; and the whole 
secret is there. You will never get a true craftsman s 
product, an artist s product, if your cook is a mere 
house-servant, doing her job adequately only because 
she is paid to do it, but with no personal pride in her 
work, no conscious thought about it, going through 
the motions like a collector of dimes on a Fifth Avenue 
bus. 

"For example, I told my cook today that there would 
be two French gentlemen to dinner who knew a lot 
about cooking. I am sure that she spent the day fussing 
and worrying over her stove, and muttering unhappily 
every time a difficulty seemed to arise. And I am sure 
that at this very moment she is trembling out there 
in her kitchen like an author back stage on the open 
ing night of his first play. You may be sure that I shall 
repeat to her all that you say in praise of her food (if 
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you continue to find it to your taste); this will be a 
red-letter day for her." 

We all agreed that not only the problem of cooking, 
but the problem of all craftsmanship lay in the love 
of the craftsman for his craft, and for the modest 
masterpiece that his craft could produce. Without this, 
all work is mere servility, a chore the workman hurries 
to be rid of and does at all only because it is his means 
of subsistence. 

"May I venture a question?" Salsette asked. "This 
dish of which we have just eaten, this fish so de- 
liciously prepared is it one of those Southern dishes 
you spoke of?" 

"It happens not to be." 

"Would you call it a national American dish?" 

"More or less. Although, to be exact, it is a variation 
on a dish that was traditional in my wif e s family. My 
wife, you know, is from New England. When our pres 
ent cook had improved sufficiently, my wife mentioned 
this dish to her, and between them they restored the 
recipe, so to say with the aid of a few finishing touches 
bom of our experience in France. 

"The cook, far from thinking that it was ridiculously 
wilful of her mistress to complicate things in the 
kitchen when so much marvellous food was to be had 
in tins, actually enjoyed their bit of research and ex 
perimentation. Her own suggestions were decidedly 
to the point. And what I tell my friends, my American 
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friends, is that this is the real way to go about improv 
ing American cooking. We have more than a few ex 
cellent traditional dishes in America. Some of them are 
rather haphazard, some not particularly refined. Many 
have degenerated since the days of our forefathers. 
But pretty much all of them could be brought to a high 
degree of perfection if American women went to the 
necessary trouble and if they took a leaf or two out of 
the cookbooks of the French. I do not mean, copied 
French recipes, but learnt from France how to take a 
commonplace recipe and turn it into the best result 
that it can produce. 

"And when I think of the many states of the Union, 
and of the local traditions in a large number of them, 
I say to myself that we ought to have a variety of 
regional kitchens, instead of a uniformity that is dis 
tressing and which, since my childhood and the 
development of factory-prepared foods, has spread in 
conceivably." 

The second course had been served while our host 
was speakinga monster ham, roasted and accom 
panied by sweet potatoes and by a sort of hash of other 
vegetables I did not immediately recognize. 

"This," said B., "is a Southern dish, more or less; a 
dish from Virginia. Not the ham itself: we produce 
pretty good ham in the North; but the cooking of it. 
You will see: Southern cooking is characteristic and 
quickly recognized. 
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"But/* he interrupted himself with a laugh, "this is 
not at all what I intended. My intention, Monsieur 
Salsette, was to question you about American cook 
ing, and not to lecture you on it/ 

The food, the wine, and the atmosphere had com 
bined to restore to Salsette a little of his native fear 
lessness. But he was still cautious. 

"If I should speak," he said, "I could speak only of 
my experience; and that has been so limited, let me 
say again, that it counts for nothing." 

"But it does count!" B. protested; "it counts a good 
deal for me. I have certainly done less eating in Spain 
than you in America. Yet I claim to have a very clear 
notion of Spanish cooking. And the fact that I might 
some day eat an excellent dinner at the table of some 
Count de Fuente Cabras or other does not in the least 
change my opinion of the food eaten by ordinary 
Spaniards. My experience of Europe has convinced me 
beyond aH doubt that the middle-class hotels and 
restaurants of a given country those not frequented 
by foreigners furnish a true notion of the demands 
made by the average man and woman of that country. 
And one thing I certainly doubt is that old saw which 
says that these people eat better at home than they 
do out.* Except in France, where it isn t necessary, this 
saw spares the nation s feelings, but in essence it is 
nonsense. Of course there are families where one eats 
much better, or a little better, than in public. But on 
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the whole there are more families where one eats 
worse. If this were not so, how would you explain the 
fact that on Sundays and holidays I always saw 
European restaurants and hotel dining-rooms filled 
with families not poor families, but middle-class 
people who were most patently rejoicing in the fact 
of eating out, sitting at table with faces almost greedy, 
and the eyes of the children shining with pleasure? 
What do you say to that, Monsieur Salsette? Haven t 
you seen it a score of times in New York?** 

"I have. More than a score of times." 

"Wherefore, you need not feel in the least intimi 
dated, Monsieur Salsette. Let me give you another 
glass of this 1929 Pommard. I hope it pleases you. 7 * 

"A perfect wine, thank you. And one not to be drunk 
without emotion by a Frenchman," said Salsette. And 
he went on: 

"Since you put me on the witness stand, I shall begin 
by confessing a rather peculiar and perhaps even 
ridiculous fact about myself. When I have been in a 
foreign country for some time, and the dinner hour 
comes; when I am turning over in my mind the ques 
tion where to dine, there takes place somewhere inside 
me say in my stomach, but really it is more general 
than that, and as psychic as it is physical there takes 
place a sensation which is a kind of forewarning, an 
alarm signal. No grain of thought enters into it. The 
sound of the bell, as it were, is different in each foreign 
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country; though for any given country it tends to 
stabilize at a given pitch, to become distinctive. 
Curious, isn t it?" 

At that moment I became proud of my American 
friend B. 

"Of course it is your stomach sitting in judgment 
upon the national cooking/ he said promptly. 

Salsette gave him an appreciative glance. 

"Exactly," he said. "And you will agree that I remain 
without responsibility in the matter. You spoke of 
Spain. I have been in Spain a little. And I can summon 
at this moment the sensation I used to have in Spain 
ten minutes before opening the door of a restaurant. 
It is not easy to describe accurately. Call it a fore 
taste of stale frying, of rancid oil bringing ships lamps 
to mind; of the expectancy of tough rustic food in little 
knobs browning in the ofl and together with this the 
feeling that the meal is going to be trying but some 
how amusing. Until of course the day comes in the 
course of your Spanish journey when the amusement 
dies out and you have no longer the strength to face 
that meal" 

"I recognize the sensation!" exclaimed B. "You have 
hit it exactly." And he added with a laugh; "Now tell 
me, what is the signal in America?" 

"Even harder to describe. Still, since you ask. . . . 
A certain chill throughout all this part of me." He 
stroked his abdomen gently. "No anxiety. No, not a 
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bit of worry. The impression that the time has come to 
bestir myself, to do something useful, even indispen 
sable. And if I think of It, even agreeable. Though, if 
I were prevented from doing it, I could give it up 
easily enough. Later, mind you, when I am eating, I 
recover my spirits. But the whole thing starts over 

again before the next meal no spirits, chill, and the 

. 

rest. 

B. laughed delightedly, then asked: 

"Would you say that that chill was in any degree the 
effect of our perhaps excessive use of iced drinks and 
cold dishes generally?" 

Salsette thought a moment. 

"Not so much, I think. Though I must admit that 
here in America I have now and then taken a whole 
meal without wine, without even a cocktail before 
hand, drinking nothing but iced water, like those 
about me in the restaurant. Which is to say that you 
may be right; for the next time that I opened a restau 
rant door it was not a chill that lay on my stomach but 
a whole block of ice, a whole frigidaire. Yet there are 
other reasons; there are the things one is given to eat 
If I may put it very bluntly, there is the boredom of 
the food itself " 

"As bluntly as you like!" our host exclaimed. "In 
tuitively, I know very well what you mean. But it 
would be most instructive if you told me to what in 
particular you attributed that boredom.** 
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"A moment ago," Salsette said, "you let fall a very 
just remark concerning the average hotel and restau 
rant in most countries. I shall go even further than 
you. I maintain that in any given country, even the 
cheapest restaurants furnish the traveller a notion of 
the spirit of the national kitchen. In Paris, for example, 
and even in the provincial capitals, now and then, you 
can find greasy cook-shops where you will be served 
dishes, ingredients, of the basest quality, concoctions 
that seem to be dished up by a real public poisoner. 
Even so, you will still be able to sense that you are in 
a country where people know how to cook. Even there 
what you eat will not be boring. Some land of family 
resemblance will betray itself between that mess and 
the marvels served at Lame s, at the Tour d Argent, or 
at the Pyramide you know the restaurant I mean, in 
Vienne, below Lyons. Well here " 

Salsette sent a nervous glance round the room. 

"I hope it is not too discourteous of me to suggest 
that a meal in a cafeteria one of those places to which 
Remains has not taken me, but where for fifteen or 
twenty cents they serve you a slice of bread laden with 
a little ham or turkey, a salad, a couple of radishes, 
and a spoonful of sweetish mayonnaise I hope it is 
not too discourteous of me to suggest that there is 
something rather dismal about such a meal?" 

Reassured, urged to go boldly on, he continued: 

"Faced by a cafeteria plate, I find myself ready to 
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regret that I am not pure spirit and that, for me, repre 
sents a frankly morbid state of mind. This boring food, 
this boredom inherent in the food, diminishes as one 
moves from the Automat up to the better restaurant; 
and the higher one goes, the greater the degree of 
elimination of boredom. But traces of it, mere traces, 
seem to me to remain even in restaurants of quality;" 

"I recognize the justice of the charge," said B. "It 
would be helpful if you could specify two or three 
points at which this boredom seems to you most con 
crete." 

"It isn t concentrated anywhere," Salsette answered; 
"it is diffused throughout. In the first place, the meal 
is in general too summary. Your lunch is in substance 
no more than a single course, preceded by a triviality 
a glass of tomato juice, or three bits of fruit in a cup 
and followed by a dessert. Never, except eating a la 
carte and spending a small fortune, do you eat a meal 
made up of real hors d oeuvre, a bit of fish or meat with 
a sauce, and then a roast, a real: plate of vegetables, a 
cheese, and a dessert. In the paucity of your meal 
there is already a danger of boredom. At night you 
add a soup to your lunch. The soup is excellent; often 
the result of real culinary ingenuity. And then one day, 
in a different restaurant, recognizing beyond all doubt 
a certain mushroom and Madeira soup you have eaten 
two nights earlier elsewhere, you say to yourself: How 
is this possible? And you discover later that both soups 
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came out of a tin and were made a thousand miles 
from where you ate them/* 

It seemed to Salsette that objections were about to 
be raised against his remarks. 

"Understand me/ lie interrupted himself. "I agree 
unreservedly that nine out of ten times these soups 
are better than those that would have been cooked in 
the restaurant itself. But doesn t that tend to drive 
away a certain element of surprise, of individuality? 
How can a man possibly say, tasting that soup: Mm! 
This is really good! without laughing at the absurdity 
of his own remark. And this impression spreads from 
the soup like a ripple on a lake. It covers the whole 
meal. You end by worrying subconsciously, wondering 
if everything you have eaten did not come out of a tin, 
was not simply heated up or packed in ice ten minutes 
before it reached your table.** 

Salsette looked anxiously at B. 

"To you, I dare say, this is the typical state of mind 
of a European unable to rid himself of his prejudices." 

"Naturally!" said B. with a laugh. "But how legiti 
mate the prejudice! And you must already have some 
notion, Monsieur Salsette, that I am on your side in 
this matter. I should like you to believe, at the same 
time, that the harm done by the tinned food has not 
gone as far as you might suppose. If, in a good restau 
rant, you find yourself eating a roast that pleases you, 
you may be sure that it is the restaurant and not some 
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anonymous factory that deserves your appreciation." 

"That I believe/ Salsette replied. "And I shall learn 
to mark the difference. Let me, if I may, remind you 
that you forced this carping r61e upon me. And allow 
me also to justify myself. I am ready, my head on the 
block, to maintain that American food is in general 
first rate. But that boredom, that absence of spice I 
didn t invent it. It is an inescapable impression. Let 
me see whence it comes. For example, the preparation 
of your meats is plain uninteresting. Your cooks do not 
like to prepare sauces. Now, sauce is cooking sauce, 
I mean, in the broadest sense." 

"Who could disagree with you?" B. interrupted. "I 
shall even say that when our cooks do bother to make 
a sauce, they come forth now and then with something 
disastrously fantastic. We have a brown gravy sauce 
that is good, I think; and a white cream sauce, served 
often with chicken, that might be better than it is. But 
in general our cooks are too happy-go-lucky about their 
sauces, and make them really only because they have 
heard that sauces should accompany meats. But what 
do you think of our vegetables?" 

"Those served a moment ago with your ham were 
marvellous," Salsette replied quickly. 

"You are very kind/* said B. with a laugh. c l mean, 
in restaurants." 

Salsette made a wry face and flung up his arms 
briefly. 
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"Let me answer for you," B. proposed. They are 
something that strikes you absolutely with consterna 
tion. Those miserable side-dishes with their handful 
of peas, or green beans, or carrots straight out of the 
tin, without the slightest trace of actual cooking, 
warmed up on a gas stove and cold again by the time 
the waiter has set them down before you! I know them 
well, and I beg you not to feel the slightest embarrass 
ment in saying what you think of them. Those side- 
dishes alone are enough to drown a whole meal in 
boredom. They are the incense-burners of pure bore 
dom." 

"On the other hand," Salsette interposed hastily, "I 
should like to chant a hymn of praise to your sweets, 
your desserts. They are a delight even at the counter 
of the corner drugstore. Your ice creams and ices, your 
combinations of fruits, syrups, and ice creams, are 
worthy of our greatest restaurants. A people capable 
of these suavities of the palate may look forward to 
possessing some day all the glories of the culinary art. 
Given enough time, of course." 

"And our wines? Have you tried them?" 

"Honourable; indeed, more than honourable. Your 
red Calif ornias remind me at times of our wines of 
lower Languedoc, and again of the wines of Italv and 
Algeria. The whites, too, bear some resemblance to 
our southern growths. As with these latter, the diffi 
culty seems to me to find wines that are not a little too 
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heavy and too sweet, I might say too aromatic. I have 
a notion that in both regions the cause is the same. 
California winters must sin by excess of clemency. The 
vine, in particular as regards the white wine grape, can 
stand fairly rude winters. Wouldn t you say so?" Sal- 
sette asked, turning to me. 

When I had agreed, our host asked Salsette what he 
thought of New York State wines, 

"I have drunk them once or twice," my friend 
answered. "They have a taste that is unforgettable." 

"How do they seem to you?" 

"Very amusing. I do not know that I should choose 
to drink them constantly. They are so fruity. I might 
tire of them earlier than of others. We have wines a 
little like that at home, a little excessively fruity: for 
instance, what we call in Provence raspberry wine; 
and again certain wines of the Charentes district, those 
with which we make our cognacs. My opinion would 
be that the New York wine was still in the womb and 
had a real future. But I should like to know what our 
friend Remains would say of them. He, after all, is, as 
you know, a wine-grower in Touraine.** 

"A very small wine-grower," I threw in. 

"You have no notion what prestige that gives you in 
my eyes/* B. assured me courteously. 

"I agree with Salsette/" said I, "that the New York 
wines speak favourably for their soil and climate. They 
need refining down, trimming away of their excess of 
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spirit and aroma. It would not astonish me at all that 
fifty years from now the state had given birth to half 
a dozen famous growths. What it takes is loving care. 
You shall have to experiment with varieties of stocks, 
perhaps graft several on the same patch of ground. 
There is no cultivation in the world more delicate than 
that of the vine, and none where so many elements 
enter into play. Every factor is important, and the laws 
governing their importance are absolutely indecipher 
able. The physiognomy of a wine is as complex and as 
unaccountably capricious as a human face. Bear in 
mind that two parcels of ground, each a thousand yards 
distant from the other, alike in every visible feature, 
bring forth different wines from exactly the same stock. 
Certain of the most glorious wines of Burgundy are 
grown on a patch of hillside smaller than the enclosure 
round this house; and when you have crossed the wall, 
the product is no longer the same. Even the hand of 
the wine-grower is discernible in his product; not less 
discernible than the hand of a painter in a painting. 
I refer to the way he prunes his vine, the dates he 
chooses for pruning, for turning up the earth between 
the rows of vines, for harvesting. There are those who 
always harvest forty-eight hours too soon, others who 
are forty-eight hours too late to get the ultimate best 
out of their grape/* 

B., who had been listening with entire attention, 
shook his head. 
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"One of our most serious difficulties/* lie said, "is due 
to the way great industry has developed among us, 
and with it our labour force. Our workers have little 
occasion to be skilled craftsmen employing loving care 
upon their raw material; and our wage standards are 
so high that any product of loving care must of neces 
sity be costly/ 

I nodded. 

"Wine-growing," I went on, "pays very badly. The 
true wine-grower labours for the glory of his result- 
when he is not actually out of pocket. Certain owners 
of Burgundy or Bordeaux growths are men who pos 
sess modest but very old fortunes. Their winery is for 
them a costly pride, something like a racing stable 
that they maintain at the price of considerable sacri 
fice. Wine brings profit only when it is made in great 
quantity, when it is really the object of industry/* 

"Meanwhile," B. said, "neither of you gentlemen 
can see any reason to discourage American wine 
growing." 

"None at all!" 

"That is what really counts." 

He turned to Salsette with a shrewd smile. 

"Earlier this evening you were nice enough to drop 
a word of favour of my little Alsatian wine/* 

"Good heavens! The wine deserved it!" 

"You didn t by chance find it a shade too sweet?" 

"Not a bit. It was dry, though not to excess; fresh, 
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and of good colour. There was just f ruitiness enough." 
Salsette hesitated. "I should find it rather hard to 
identify. Perhaps southern Alsace, up in the direction 
of Switzerland? I am not an expert, you know." 

"It pleases me to tell you that it was a California 
wine, called Folle Blanche. The grower is either of 
French origin or a recent French settler in California." 

"I surrender!" cried Salsette. "You win, and I retire 
from the field. I I am trying to remember the exact 
taste of that wine in order to persuade myself that I 
was not entirely the victim of an illusion." 

"Spare yourself that trouble," said B. "If you don t 
mind, I shall send for another bottle. Unless you 
thought it heresy to drink it with the dessert?" 

"I didn t dare ask this of you. As for heresy, I am 
ready to take all the guilt upon myself." 

And thus an American wine was paid a degree of 
homage which, I am bound to say, seemed to me to 
have its price. 
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Martyr to the Subway 



"LOOK here, 1 * said Salsette; *I am very upset. Would 
you say that I was going into a decline?" 

"I don t understand.** 

"That I was ageing, growing weak-minded; perhaps 
even to a disturbing degree? That I was becoming in 
capable of sustained reasoning, of mental concentra 
tion? Would you say so?** 

I laughed. 

"No, I would not. Of course it may be only because 
I haven t paid attention; but I must say that I haven t 
observed anything of the kind in you. What makes you 
so fearful?" 

Salsette threw up his hands. 

"The subway," he said. "You know that there is a 
station round the corner from me.** 

"Yes?** 
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"I use it mainly to get to the Public Library. I take 
it at Eighty-sixth Street and get out at Forty-second. 
Nothing simpler. The first time I used it, I had the 
luck to meet a Polish neighbour in the elevator of my 
building. He speaks French, and he explained what I 
was to do, warning me particularly to use the down 
town side, not the uptown side. But that was ele 
mentary." 

"Of course." 

"He told me also to look out for trains marked BB 
and avoid those marked AA. That was easy too. I for 
got once, but the mistake was not serious. I merely 
had a little longer walk to the Library from Eighth 
Avenue, it was." 

/*"! * 

Go on. 

"Getting home again was a bit more complicated. I 
had to be sure not to mistake B for BB, since the first 
was an express train that did not stop at my station. 
Then there was something about avoiding D; but I 
don t remember exactly why. I avoid it on principle." 

"For once, my dear fellow," said I, "you are not show 
ing yourself a true New Yorker. I have never heard a 
native talk of B or D or BB, but only of the Broadway 
train/ the Jerome Avenue train/ the Sea Beach ex 
press/ identifying them always by their destination." 

"Their destination, indeed!" Salsette cried in a voice 
of indignation that was almost rage. "I ll tell you about 
that in a moment. Let me go on with my story. 
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"To begin with, you will admit that this system has 
nothing in common with the Paris Metro, except that 
both run underground. At home, provided you are on 
the right platform, you may step into the first train 
that comes along. You needn t raise your eyes from 
your newspaper, and may be sure that you are in the 
right train. But here! Coming home, I stood on the 
proper platform and got into a train. It was an express; 
and the next thing I knew, I was scrambling out at 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street. Forty blocks 
out of my way! I was not proud of myself. It seemed to 
me suddenly that I was a bit of flotsam flung up by the 
waves of exile. I don t say it was important, and at 
least I learnt that lesson. Meanwhile, I paid mental 
homage to the existence of express trains and the con 
venience they afforded a city of such length. Unfor 
tunately, it planted in me the seed of adventure, the 
notion of taking bolder trips. I trusted the subway, and 
all my troubles were born of my blind confidence. You 
cannot imagine the extraordinary adventures I was 
flung into as a result. The first happened about a fort 
night ago/ 

"You have never mentioned it before." 
"I was ashamed to. You know that ordinarily I am the 
sort of man who can find his way round. In Paris I 
was almost a professional on the Metro. I may even 
say I was a virtuoso. My adventures in the New York 
subway have reduced me to the status of a hick. As a 
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matter of fact, I don t know how I should have been 
able to tell you the first story, to reconstruct the infinite 
entanglement of incidents involved in it. But that, at 
any rate, was when I began to cast doubt upon my in 
tellectual soundness. However, I put it down to a pass 
ing weakness. I said to myself: Those people against 
whom I was jostled in the half-dozen cars that were 
the scenes of my successive tribulations were not all 
better mathematicians or strategists than I am. I refuse 
to admit that I must necessarily be faced down by a 
problem that any Negro window-washer can work out/ 
And do you know what I did? I bought a map of the 
subway system. I studied it. I think you will agree that 
when I set myself to study a subject methodically, I 
usually do it with success. Not later than yesterday I 
decided to risk a new experiment. A relatively simple 
one. I decided to go down to Wall Street, where you 
had taken me to the bank soon after I arrived.** 

"I remember." 

"That part of town had interested me, and I wanted 
another look at it. Now, you will admit that to choose 
Wall Street as a destination is not the act of a stubborn 
crank; it is not to insist upon going to places where 
no one would think of going, or to set oneself a fan 
tastic problem." 

"I agree," said I; and I burst out laughing. 

"What are you laughing at?" Salsette wanted to 
know. 
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"Nothing. It s just that I see your story coming. But 
please go on." 

"I wanted to add a touch of novelty to my trip, and 
instead of taking the subway round the corner I went 
across the Park (with considerable cleverness, let me 
say), and succeeded perfectly in finding the station I 
was looking for at the comer of Seventh Avenue and 
Fifty-seventh Street." 

"A very pleasant walk, doubtless." 
"You will agree that in so doing I was not insolently 
provoking the Fates? 3 * 
"I agree " 

Salsette flung up his arms in an almost pathetic ges 
ture of despair. 

"From this point on, you are not to look for a co 
herent story. We enter into darkness and delirium, 
into something as boring for you as the story of some 
one else s nightmare. After what seemed to me an infi 
nite time, and a journey strewn with strange occur 
rences, I found myself on the platform of a station 
called I shall never forget that name! King s High 
way." 

"King s Highway! Good Lord, where were you?" 
"Practically in the Atlantic Ocean, whose salubrious 
breezes were whistling round my head for the station 
is on a viaduct, and the view from it is lovely. In fact, 
it was our emergence from the bowels of the earth and 
our race over the viaduct that had put a flea in my ear. 
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I had got out, and, caressed by the sea breeze, had 
examined my map. After ten minutes, and unable to 
believe my eyes, I discovered that I was at the far end 
of Brooklyn which is to say twice as far aw^y from 
Wall Street as when I had started. My instant consola 
tion was the thought that I had covered this formi 
dable distance for the sum of five cents. And this 
pleasure was almost immediately doubled by the 
extraordinary fact that a servant of the railway com 
pany was on the platform with me." 

"You consider that extraordinary?** 

*What! Do you see nothing extraordinary in the 
presence on a New York subway platform of a servant 
of the company that is to say, a person able to answer 
a passenger s request for information? Is that not at 
least as extraordinary as the existence in the New York 
subways of a sign large enough and visibly enough 
placed to tell you in which direction you are going? 
Is it not almost as extraordinary as would be the pres 
ence of a large and intelligible subway map pasted on 
the station wall? * 

"Except to say that there are small maps in all the 
subway cars without exception. I shall not argue with 
you. I simply wanted to make sure that you were con 
scious of having used the word extraordinary/ " 

"I was and am. As for the attendant, I could explain 
his presence to myself only by assuming that he was 
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here to enjoy the sea breeze. It seemed to me a little 
unfair to importune an employee who was clearly on 
his vacation, taking what was literally a busman s holi 
day. But as he came forward of his own volition, I re 
peated to him the name Wall Street several times, in 
the best English I could summon. He must have been 
overwhelmed with pity for me, since he led me him 
self to the opposite platform and gave me a long lec 
ture on the rest of my trip, not a word of which I 
understood. Thanks to this man, and despite still fur 
ther tribulations which I shall spare you, I reached not 
Wall Street exactly, but a station within a reasonable 
distance on foot from Wall Street. The name of that 
station had rung a bell in my mind, I had risked getting 
out there, and as I am an excellent walker, I reached 
my destination within ten minutes." 

**But tell me this : was your wonderful map of no help 
to you once you found yourself on the way to Brook 
lyn and the Atlantic Ocean?" 

"At first I never took my eyes off it. But after a bit I 
lost track entirely. I went from surprise to surprise. 
The name of each station at which we stopped was 
never a name that I expected. And when, after quite a 
time, we reached what seemed to me an important sta 
tion, I got out. I was still green enough to imagine that 
I might obtain information, find another train to take. 
Of course there was neither attendant nor sign. But I 
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did resign myself to taking another train, and once in 
it I went back to my map. I had a horrible presentiment 
that I was moving deeper into an unknown land, one 
that figured on no map thus far drawn. I put mine back 
into my pocket and surrendered myself to f ate." 

With which he added: 

"You won t dare admit it, but your opinion of me is 
pretty low. You are saying to yourself that exile has 
quite debased my intellectual capacity/ 

I was far too amused to be able to summon with any 
promptness the conventional phrases of protest; and 
he went on more animatedly: 

"Pity I haven t that map on me: you would see! Ill 
bring it to you. I ll show you magnificent stations 
where two and sometimes three lines meet. You will 
assume from this evidence that those lines must offer 
connecting services. But take one of those lines. Get out 
at one of those stations. Hunt round for the corridors 
leading to the connecting lines. They do not exist." 

"It is stupefyingly absurd," I acknowledged 
solemnly. 

"Then you agree," he said with a sigh of relief. "But 
that is still not the whole story. I know my map, you 
understand. I have worked at it. Well, I defy you to 
tell me from it how the individual lines of a given com 
pany join and continue. And do not, I beg you, waste 
your time upon those tiny maps stuck up in the cars 
that you mentioned earlier. They are useless for this 
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purpose. Which reminds me of your other attempt to 
defend the system. Those destinations marked up on 
the car windows: Brighton Beach, for instance. Say 
you are in the subway station at Thirty-third Street. 
Your map indicates that a train marked Brighton Beach 
can get to Brighton Beach by one of three different 
routes, and by taking in any of three different stations 
in downtown New York. Your destination is one of 
those three different stations. Will you tell me how you 
are to know in advance whether or not the Brighton 
Beach train into which you step will take the route to 
your destination?" 

"You are right, a thousand times right, my dear 
chap/* I agreed. "That is something you can learn only 
after weeks of bitter experience and ceaseless memory 
training." 

"Ah, goodr said he. Then I am not totally idiotic.** 
And he went on: 

"Have you remarked that, in order to make confu 
sion worse confounded, the companies have cleverly 
given the same name to several stations that have noth 
ing in common, that belong to different lines, that arc 
sometimes situated at great distances from one an 
other? I don t know how many of them are called 
Canal Street, or City Hall, or Forty-second Street, but 
it strikes me about as convenient as if we had a multi 
plicity of Champs-EIysees stations, or Boulevards sta 
tions in Paris. That would be a help, wouldn t it?" 
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"You must remember/* I said, "that everything in 
New York seems to be done with only the old inhabit 
ant in mind, the fellow who knows his town by heart 
and would consider it disgraceful to have to ask his 
way/ 

"If you hadn t smiled when you said that," Salsette 
retorted, "I should have told you that I was not the 
only one who seemed to me to be growing feeble 
minded. Is there a city in the world where there are 
more foreigners and more out-of-town visitors gener 
ally than New York? Is there a great city on earth with 
fewer old inhabitants, as you call them?" 

"Easy there! I withdraw my objection." 

"And that being the case, will you tell me how people 
get around in New York?" 

"They do not get around. 9 * 

"What s that?" 

"They do not get around," I repeated. "Many New 
Yorkers have told me that, except to go long distances, 
they never used the subway because they did not know 
their way about in it. Many of them, you must have 
observed, drive their own cars which involves them 
in still another of the plagues of New York, the one 
called parking. You will find out, when you begin driv 
ing your own car" 

"I beg you, Remains, not to insist that I cross that 
distant bridge until I come to it," Salsette interrupted 
me. "Besides, whatever your friends may have told 
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you, the subways are always jammed with people, 
though they be not your friends/* 

"People/* I answered, "most of whom use the sub 
way every day to go to and come back from the same 
place at more or less the same hour who go between 
work and home, school and home, music-teacher and 
home, and so on. After, doubtless, weeks of error and 
anxiety paralleling your own, they have learnt to use 
the subway without thinking, automatically. They 
have two or three itineraries firmly fixed in their minds, 
and these exemplify essential and frequent necessities. 
But fantastic people like you, people mad enough to 
say to themselves out of the blue: 1 think 111 run out 
to such-and-such a place, and do it in the subway* 
such people are rare in New York/* 

For the first time Salsette smiled. 

"Despite the category in which you place me, you 
restore a little of my self-confidence/* he said. "But I 
must tell you that since I discovered that their subway 
was a difficult instrument to play, built only for first- 
class technicians, I have taken up the game seriously. 
I shall continue my studies in the art. If need be, I 
shall devote my evenings to the draughting of a per 
sonal map, an analytical anatomy of the New York 
subway system. And I shall place before you a master 
piece of logic** 

"applied to a masterpiece of illogic/* I broke in. 

"Quite/ And with this Salsette thought a moment. 
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"I had not myself reflected upon that aspect of the 
question/ he said. "We are in the land of rationaliza 
tion, of Henry Ford and the Taylor of what used to 
be called Taylorism. The land of efficiency in all mat 
ters of practical living. Whence it follows that this 
subway system is a paradox; and one wonders how 
these people happened to let it go on without at least 
applying the very simple and self-evident improve 
ments that suggest themselves/* 

He stared meditatively into space. 

"In a sense/ he went on, "it makes me lilce them 
even more. I see these millions of subway passengers 
as public oppositionists and objectors, engaged daily 
in flaunting their rebellious or anarchical tendencies 
even romantic tendencies, if you like in the face of 
the world." 

"How do you mean?" 

"But of course! By accepting the subway, by pre 
tending to be satisfied with it, they proclaim unmis 
takably their contempt. "We do not care a hang/ they 
say, for rationalization, efficiency, economy of effort, 
higher standards of production, and all that rubbish. 
To us it is rubbish. We proclaim to the world that we 
adore needless complications, deliberate enigmas, 
fumblings, loss of time, puzzles for the initiated, ab 
surd, mystifying, and zestful traditions. We are on the 
side of the gnomes, the elves, the fairies; we believe 
in mischief-making leprechauns, and like to think of 
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them working like a fifth column at the very heart of 
the mechanical world/ " 

"Yes," I said, laughing, "there may be some truth in 
your fable. It may very well be that men are glad to 
seize an opportunity to avenge themselves secretly 
upon the excess of organization and efficiency with 
which this modem world is filled. It may also be that 
this nation in particular has no taste for universal 
order ( I happen to believe this ) , and that after having, 
at considerable sacrifice, brought order into its world 
at certain points, it tolerates and even enjoys a bit of 
incoherence and disorder. It may enjoy disorder be 
cause disorder reminds it vividly of the legend of its 
own past. 

"And this is where we meet your word romantic.* 
The New York subway has acquired a romantic cast, 
strange as it may seem to say so. You remember of 
course die passion of the Romantic Age for the works 
and vestiges of the Middle Ages in Europe, even when 
those works and vestiges were grotesque, or horrible. 
Well, America too has had its Middle Ages though 
the period, I hardly need say, is recent. I have a notion 
that you know it very little; and though important 
vestiges of it remain, they are fast tending to disap 
pear. I shall take you tomorrow, if you are free to 
see some of them. You will relate them somewhat to 
the subway; but you will see that they date from an 
earlier epoch, that they are purely mediaeval. And they 
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make one ponder. At least, I have been made to ponder 
a good deal while looking at them. They seein to me to 
give the America of our day a sort of substratum-do 
you see what I mean?-a kind of reverberation from 
below/* 



CHAPTER 13 



Tour through the Middle Ages 



"You HAVE never been here before, have you?" I asked 
Salsette. 

"No/* said he. "I have had a hint of this sort of 
thing uptown, but only from a distance. And what I 
saw, in any case, could not hold a candle to this." 

I had led him as suddenly as I could to Chatham 
Square, trying to avoid gradual transitions. A moment 
ago, so to say, we had been lunching round Rocke 
feller Plaza. Here I left him to the presiding daemon 
of the place. 

Salsette had no wish to speak. From time to time 
he sent forth a little growl. His eyes plunged success 
ively into the dismal vista of Park Row, into the dismal 
vista of the Bowery, and again into one of the 
rectangles of light which, like the airhole of a cellar, 
opened on the flank of the semi-darkness in which we 
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were prowling. Then lie raised Ms head to the low and 
rumbling ceiling that lay over the whole square a 
ceiling made up of viaducts beneath which ran hang 
ing foot-bridges that turned, where they met the line 
of the sidewalks, into ponderous staircases leading to 
the ground. 

We were the less inclined to talk for the fact that 
it would have been hard to hear what each was saying. 
That terrible ceiling never ceased from rumbling over 
head, from crushing us beneath a roar that was like the 
bombardment of a fortress tower. We were trying to 
cross this square where so many streets met. We would 
take shelter behind a pillar from the passing motor 
cars. And while overhead, so close that it seemed to 
be beating upon our skulls, the bombardment swelled 
or died away to swell again, we would run for refuge 
to another iron pillar. The whole square lay under a 
single iron lid hammered by bombshells. And the lid 
did not end with this crossroads. It sent forth append 
ages that filled all the breadth of Park Row and of the 
Bowery, that overpowered Park Row and the Bowery 
and still other streets with the same rumblings and 
darkness. In the distance a segment of daylight, out of 
reach, out of question, remote and foreign, rose from 
the rectangle of an airhole. 

Everything here was iron, crisscrossed, interlarded, 
assembled out of old iron, out of an enormous quantity 
of old iron; and the spaces between had been filled 
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with an enormous quantity of old planks. Old iron 
lavished with ridiculous superabundance, as if the men 
who had set it up and assembled it at a time when it 
was young iron had been afraid that there would never 
be enough of it to prop up a new and strange erection; 
as if, too, they had been primitive men, amazed by 
what they were doing, or children doing they knew 
not what. Everything seemed awkward, artless, and 
swarming with excrescences like a tree devoured by 
ivy. Everything seemed too long, or too protrusive. 
Everything was making great useless gestures. There 
was a foot-bridge that crossed the road from one corner 
to another, adding its contribution to the assemblage 
of iron and wood: you felt sure that it was not indis 
pensable, that it took up several times the room of some 
simpler arrangement which these men had not been 
able to devise (or had not wished to devise, for it 
was likely that they had wilfully stuck up their foot 
bridge). 

A stairway that led from the elevated station down 
to the street brought to mind one of those clumsy and 
malformed animals that are unable to take an easy 
stance because of some curious excess in their limbs 
or bodies. The whole apparatus, while it overpowered 
the crossroads and the streets, seemed at the same time 
to be terrified by its own dimensions, its own weight. 
Everywhere overhead, in the framework, there was a 
zigzag of crossbars and girders come flustering to the 
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rescue, while the road itself was encumbered with 
posts and pillars that ran beneath to hold up this 
Nebuchadnezzar of scrap iron, but ran unreassured 
by the frightful roar from overhead. 

Salsette and I spent a good hour wandering along 
Park Row, along the Bowery, in both directions. We 
gave ourselves plenty of time to be impregnated, satu 
rated by this world of semi-darkness, of thundering 
old iron. From time to time a local train would rumble 
a forewarning of its coming and would then unleash 
its roar overhead. Scarcely had its rumble begun to die 
down when the rumble of another local would rush 
upon us from the opposite direction. And just when 
we were thinking that the climax had been reached, 
an express train, like the angel of the Lord putting to 
his lips the last trump, would send the scrap iron of 
the upper road quaking and lay down upon the rest 
its royal roar. And then two street cars, creeping 
through the shadows like coal cars in a mine gallery, 
would cross where we stood and bring us their modest 
jangle like a more intimate gift but a gift taken up 
and amplified by the surrounding scrap iron in which 
it rang. 

As we sauntered, we looked at the lower storeys of 
the houses. Their upper storeys concerned us little. 
They were out of our range, cut off from us by the 
lid formed by the elevated road. And yet from time 
to time we caught a glimpse of them. The houses were 
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not tall. Many scarcely reached higher than the top of 
the lid. The most favourably placed windows could 
just peer over the express rails. Men who lived in the 
top storeys took the interminable thunder of the street 
not from above, on the skull and in the darkness, like 
us, but from below, straight in the face, and married 
to a certain light which might even be that of the sun. 

These houses were narrow, some very narrow; and 
all were crowded in. The windows were narrow 
and crowded. The openings of the shops, narrow and 
crowded. The cellar areaways, very narrow, fenced 
round and leading to crowded, squeezed-in stairs. And 
into all these narrow orifices there tumbled, there was 
continually poured, that rumbling darkness, that 
thunder kneaded in the shadows. Along the narrow 
housefronts hung fire-escapes side by side, staircases 
of iron, of old iron, every one gawky, out of joint, a 
mockery. And this old iron never forgot to vibrate with 
the rest of the old iron, to suck down to the bottom of 
the iron pot those few drops of thunder condensed on 
the inner side of the lid, so that none of it might be 
lost. Everything here was as old as the old iron: the 
plaster was old, the wood old, the house-paint old. The 
greengrocer surely sold old vegetables. Coming out of 
that shop, they must possess a taste of their own. Eat 
ing that spinach, those greens, one s teeth must meet in 
them grit born of rumblings. 

Many of these doors led into hotels. "Beds 20 Cents/ 
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we read; "Rooms 25 Cents and Up"; "Room with Elec 
tric Light 35 Cents." 

We looked at the people. Some, standing at the curb, 
or wandering on shuffling feet, looked frankly pitiful 
and had the faces of tramps. Others, seated in the door 
ways, seemed merely vacant and apathetic. Still others, 
going about their work inside the narrow shops or 
behind dirty windows, looked like the men and women 
of other parts of the city, but with a kind of dreariness 
added. 



"You were right to bring me here," Salsette said 
musingly. &lt;f Where are you taking me now?" 

"Near by. What you are about to see will give rise to 
impressions still of the same family; but with differ 
ences nevertheless. We shall take the elevated across 
Brooklyn Bridge to an old section of Brooklyn itself. 
Nothing in common with your seaside resort, shall 
we say? of the other day." 

As we crossed the bridge Salsette spoke: 

There is a first flood of thoughts that comes over 
one naturally on seeing what we have just seen. TTo 
think that such a wretched level of existence should 
be possible even in America! one says to oneself. And 
accompanied by what aggravating circumstances! 
Compared with that, the hovels in our factory districts 
take on instantly an air of almost bucolic peace. One 
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thinks of the Italian immigrant, for example. Thirty 
years ago he left his little rock-perched village in the 
Apennines. It was a sunny morning, the village houses 
were shining white, the driver of the carry-all was sing 
ing, the emigrant himself was singing and here he is, 
thirty years later, one of those men with vacant eyes 
we saw sitting in a doorway. Any one of his childhood 
friends at home who thinks of him today certainly 
imagines him against a prouder background than that. 
It is hard to conceive of human beings except they be 
constrained by punishment willing to spend their 
days, some of them both their days and their nights, 
in such a place. Can you imagine the homes of those 
people in the thunder of the elevated? What those 
homes, apart from their intrinsic sordidness, must gain 
in restfulness and charm from the streets on which 
their windows open? The blissful slumbers of those 
people? But I hardly suppose that it was to stimulate 
these commonplaces that you brought me to Chatham 
Square." 

"You are right. I might perhaps have brought other 
Frenchmen down here in such a frame of mind. One of 
those simple-minded Frenchmen who imagine that 
every American has a motor car and a telephone, and 
that the poorest would think himself badly housed in 
a middle-class apartment in Passy. There was no need 
of this with you." 

"Some need of it still, even with me. There is a wide 
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gulf, you know, between suspecting vaguely that a 
tiling may be true, and seeing the evidence of it and 
such powerful evidence. Yet we must agree that there 
is nothing astonishing, given a civilization founded 
upon free competition and individual initiative, in the 
existence of a certain number of unfortunates, defeated 
by life, or in the fact that the public welfare services 
be overwhelmed by their task. It is also common 
enough that the older sections of a city shall serve as 
the refuge of the miserable and of those who find ways 
to live upon the miserable. No, I feel there is some 
thing more specific in that scene; and though I am 
beginning to see what it is, my thoughts on this point 
are still not clear /* 

We left the elevated at Borough Hall station, and I 
led Salsette in the direction of Myrtle Avenue. The sun 
shone and the air was fresh, while a kind of animation 
and even sparkle lay over the centre of Brooklyn. 
There was something easy-going, nice, almost pro 
vincial, in the atmosphere. 

Salsette s mind was still at work on the scene we had 
left. 

"Do you know what I am ruminating?" he asked. "I 
am imagining the feelings of a cultivated European, 
a decent average European, with a certain habit of re 
flection and capacity for judgment, arriving in New 
York when those things we looked at were still new 
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those wide streets with their narrow housefronts drip 
ping with iron fire-escapes, those elevated lines cover 
ing the square and the streets themselves. About when 
were they built?" 

"I don t know exactly. We could easily find out; but 
I assume that if we guessed the 1880 s we shouldn t be 
far out of the way." 

"Yes. Don t you think my European would have 
been absolutely horrified?" 

"I dare say." 

"Even more horrified than we are. For new things, 
because they seem to proclaim that the future belongs 
to them, are necessarily more awful than the same 
things grown old, when you can think of them as 
vestiges of the past which have not yet been swept 
away/* 

"Oh, certainly." And I added: "Remember, too, in 
the interest of accuracy, that in those days the elevated 
trains ran by steam, and that along with the thunder 
and the rest, streams of smoke and cinder and sparks 
dropped constantly into those streets." 

"Fantastic!" murmured Salsette, and I could see 
from his puckered face that he was still pursuing his 
vision. "The signs and shopfronts still freshly painted; 
the beams and ironwork of the elevated, too and in 
the style of a public toilet on the Paris boulevards. 
The housefronts and windows greasy with soot, but 
kept clean as far as possible. And the men in the street, 
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not that flotsam we saw this afternoon, but quite ordi 
nary Americans: the normal beneficiaries of this new 
civilization. Wherefore, in the eyes of our European, 
no two ways about it, no escaping the inevitable con 
clusion." 

"No two ways about it, I agree/* 

"That is, he is forced to conclude that this, this 
horror, is the new American-style civilization. This is 
what America proposes to the world as its future, offers 
as its contribution to the world." 

Salsette was full of his idea, and went on in a more 
emphatic voice: 

"What strikes me most forcibly, you see, is that the 
thing does not cut both ways; the old in New York is 
not the same as the old in, say, even London. I might 
have said to myself a moment ago: This is an absolute 
abomination. How is it possible that a civilization so 
rich, a city so beautiful, allows such things to go on? 
I repeat, allows them to go on existing. And I should 
have added: But have not we, too, in our European 
civilizations, in our European cities, allowed much to 
go on existing that has rotted where it stands, has 
grown sordid and should long ago have been swept 
away? In both cases, those things, in their time and in 
their original state, were probably unobjectionable, or 
even charming. Nobody deliberately planned their 
present dreariness, nobody deliberately brought about 
the fate that has overtaken them. Their horror is the 
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slow work of time, not of man.* . . . Don t interrupt 
me, please. . . . This is what I might have said a half - 
hour ago, before thinking things through. Now I say 
to myself: No, the parallel is false. That inferno in 
Chatham Square was once new and shining; but it was 
already an inferno when it was new. It was hellish in 
essence. And the mystery is that men should have 
erected it deliberately, should have looked upon it as 
a legitimate and even excellent innovation and under 
taken lightheartedly to live with it/ 1 fall back, you see, 
into the amazement of my European of the 1880*5. It 
is impossible that he should not have said to himself: 
These people are lunatics. The frenzy of metals and 
mechanisms must have diseased their brain. They are 
building up a perfectly monstrous conception of 
human life and human destiny. If they go on like 
this, and if we emulate them, then the end of every 
thing has surely come/ Probably, talking to himself in 
this vein, an image of Bruges, or Chartres, or Siena 
flashed through his mind. And the image of the most 
nondescript little town in France, with its streets, its 
mall, its church, must have seemed to him a lost para 
dise. How should he not have shuddered in the 1880 s 
at his premonition of a kind of diabolical Ameri 
canism?** 

"Diabolical or not,** said I, "I am sure that more than 
one European visitor must have shuddered in the 
1880 s. Others probably took one look and shrugged 
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their shoulders. But there were Americans, too, who 
shuddered. They ran from this. They spent their win 
ters in Paris or Nice, their summers in the lower Alps. 
Some even bought chateaux in Touraine to end their 
lives in. Many declared openly that America was an 
uninhabitable country where money was to be made, 
but where no man could live. "We try/ they said, to 
combine the making of as much money with the spend 
ing of as little time there as possible/ Even American 
critics have not observed, I think, that this is the cen 
tral fact, the core, of the novels and stories of one of 
the greatest American writers, Henry James/ 

"And that is the period you had in mind, of course, 
when you spoke of the Middle Ages?" 

"More or less, yes/ 

Then I quite misunderstood you yesterday. You 
seemed to be talking about a certain element of poetry, 
nostalgia, romantic yearning for the past. I still don t 
see clearly" 

"Wait a bit, there are till things for you to have a 
look at. I started by showing you the horrors of the 
age; but they are not the whole story. I am interested 
to know how you will react to other facets." 

We had reached Myrtle Avenue and started north. 

"We are just in time, I should say," Salsette re 
marked. "They appear to have begun tearing down 
the elevated here. A little later, and we should have 
missed this note." 
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The light was fairly gay along the sidewalk. Here 
and there the little white houses, made livelier by occa 
sional patches of colour, were bathed by the sun. These 
were the homes of the populace; some were rather 
touching, but none were wretched. They did not seem 
terribly crushed under the weight of the iron lid, but 
rather to be snuggling in the shade of a friendly power. 
These shopf ronts were as narrow as those we had seen 
an hour earlier, but their windows were in the main 
spruce and displayed fresh and guileless goods. The 
road itself was not in darkness, but sifted sunlight 
streamed down upon it. The long viaduct supported 
on its pillars had almost a Mediterranean look, like 
some disproportionate and clumsy pergola. 

As we sauntered on we glanced into the shop win 
dows. We came to the corner of a street no different 
from the rest, but where a branch of the elevated line 
veered, penetrated, and ran on as far as the eye could 
see. A little earlier there had been another lateral 
branch running through another street. It was as if a 
whole town were caught in the net of the elevated. 

Salsette stopped. He smiled thoughtfully. 

"I see now why you have led me here," he said. ""Yes, 
I begin to discover another facet. Tell me if I have 
missed the point. What I get now is a feeling of fun, 
of a game. I have had that feeling before in this 
country, in other connections. Now I see those people 
of the 1880 s very amused by what they are doing, by 
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what is done for them, on their behalf. They had put 
up their little houses in happy-go-lucky fashion with 
out lending too much importance to them. What 
counted was to have a place to live while waiting for 
those hazards of life that might tempt you at any mo 
ment to pull up stakes and go elsewhere. Their little 
fire-escapes hooked to the housefronts were to them 
more amusing than anything else, certainly more amus 
ing than annoying. One day someone said that a rail 
waythat great complicated thingumabob in which 
men go from one city to another, across continents- 
was going to be driven through their street, past their 
doors; and that seemed to them marvellously exciting. 
What could be more thrilling than to have a railway 
running at full speed past your window and see it 
stop at the comer grocer s and then go twisting its way 
through the streets beyond? Imagine taking a railway 
train to go buy a hat, or meet a pal for a drink! The 
longer it is and the more branches it has, the better the 
fun not to speak of the convenience of the thing. Fun 
first, convenience afterwards. The ideal would be a 
railway in every street and overhead, naturally, since 
you still want to enjoy the street too. Oh, yes, I see all 
that very clearly/* 

"What you say is on the whole what I had in mind," 
I said to Salsette as we walked on. "Diabolical Ameri 
canism is a little too diabolical to be human: your 
interpretation has the virtue of being human. You re- 
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mind me, you know, of my own imaginings when I was 
a kid, when there was still no Metro in Paris. They were 
not far from the sort of thing you were saying, A rail 
way in our street? I should have loved it. I should have 
spent the whole day at the window of iny father s 
house. Had a miniature railway run through the house 
itself, its whistle piping while a real locomotive drew 
the cars in its wake, I should have thought myself in 
an enchanted palace. 

"You remember that in 1900, at the time of the Uni 
versal Exposition, we had a moving sidewalk at the 
Fair. It was not as noisy, but almost as obstructive as 
the elevated. The newspapers spoke of the possibility 
of extending the thing to a number of our principal 
streets. I was no longer a child at the time; but the 
notion seemed to me wonderful. And think of Venice, 
incidentally, where the pleasure we take from the town 
is due in good part to our childish amusement over it, 
and not only to the emotions aroused by its beauty 
and poetic fantasy. What is more fun than the notion 
of a canal being a street, and a gondola a taxi?** 

"I remember the Universal Exposition/ Salsette 
said; "and now that you speak of it, I recognize the 
existence of what might be called a World s Fair psy 
chology. And here I see a World s Fair that never 
closes, that invades every aspect of collective life. I 
think of it as the fun of building enormous toys and 
running them with the help of all the latest mechanical 
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gadgets. And of course people who take their fun this 
way are not going to fret about the little details that 
bother sour-bellied adults, such as whether or not the 
light is being blocked off, or there is too much noise, 
or the headache of the old party that lives downstairs. 
Children play perfectly happily in a sordid attic, or a 
cellar, or among the wheels of a farm cart. They would 
play happily on a dung-heap or a cesspool if their 
parents did not forbid it. And who wants to bother 
with meticulous blueprints and careful calculations? 
If you are to have fun with iron, you can t worry about 
economizing it. You lay it on, and then lay more of it 
on, particularly as you are not any too sure of your 
machine; and though a catastrophe from time to time 
is part of the fun, still, you don t want one every day. 
And besides, lots of iron, more than enough iron, is 
great fun in itself." 

Salsette interrupted himself. 

"Only," he went on, "what bothers me is your 
"Middle Ages/ 1 haven t yet quite grasped that." 

"Oh," said I, "it s a word, not a theory. I don t insist 
upon the parallel." 

"But I do," said Salsette. "I have the feeling that it 
fits in somewhere." 

Whereupon I was forced to explain myself. 

"Very well," said I. "What I was trying to make you 
sense in the vestiges that we have been examining was 
exactly the erraticism of the period, the childish thrill 
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of the age in which these people set about applying 
their mechanical inventions, building their great toys 
of iron and wood all over the place, haphazardly, as 
fast as they could, without the least thought of beauty, 
charm^ restfulness, real convenience, and with even 
less concern for logic, for rational planning, for any 
hannony at all among the novelties they erected. At 
home it was the age of the Eiffel Tower. But the Eiffel 
Tower had its limits, it was something done within 
reason. It was fun, but not too much fun. The Ameri 
cans, on the other hand, took their fun without the 
slightest regard to the consequences. And the more 
noise there was, the more smoke, hubbub, and mess 
there was, the better they liked it, the more fun they 
had. 

"Now why do I use the term Middle Ages for it? For 
all that was primitive, embryonic, monstrous, and un 
consciously horrible in it? Because it was a period of 
transition, a necessarily passing stage between the 
world of the past and the modern world. Its sole justi 
fication would be that something different would come 
out of it. If something different did not come out of 
it, there would be no justification. If it had gone on as 
it started, the dream of fun would have vanished, even 
in America; and what would have remained would 
have been the inhumanity of it, its apocalyptic ugli 
ness, its defiance of all happiness and all wisdom. And 
then your word might have been applied, then it 
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would truly have become diabolical, especially in this 
country. For whereas in Europe the past is still mighty, 
is still able to exercise a power of exorcism to drive 
away experiments that are mere delirium, in this coun 
try die past is weak, and would have been too weak to 
limit the ravages of this delirium by applying the 
soothing balms, the compensations, to human sensi 
bility. 

"But we see, you and I, that little by little those 
American Middle Ages have been reabsorbed; and it 
is remarkable that this has taken place faster here 
where the frenzy reigned unchecked than in Europe 
where its advance was contested. It has given way 
here to a modern world that has ceased to grind and 
grate, that is no longer a caricature; a world that is 
the fruit of those Middle Ages, that could never have 
been born at all without them. When one gazes at 
the productions of this modern world, contemplates 
the harmonies to which it has already attained, and 
remembers the kind of feverish Coney Island out of 
which it was born, one is tempted to repeat the ques 
tion you asked a moment ago: Where did the men of 
that age get the courage to live in the midst of those 
howling, smoky, restless horrors whose daily bullying 
they imposed upon themselves? Did they, by a sort of 
national intuition, guess that that thankless age of the 
mechanical civilization had to be suffered in order to 
win the compensation that would follow? I doubt that 
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they possessed either this prescience or this humility, 
and I incline to believe, as you do, that it was the fun of 
the thing that sustained them. You yourself have 
proved that with a little effort it was possible to recon 
stitute the elements of that fun. Seen in perspective, 
moreover, those elements even possess their charm, 
We are not talking so much now, of course, of the re 
volting hideousness of Chatham Square as of this 
Myrtle Avenue, about which I have thought more than 
once since I first saw it. For me, Myrtle Avenue is a 
rather touching symbol of that age in American life. It 
has atmosphere, it induces rumination. Do you know 
Dvorak s New World Symphony?" 

"No, I don t" 

"He wrote it after some years in this country. It is 
often played on the radio, and I commend it to you. 
Despite its base of folk tunes, I never hear it without 
its evoking Myrtle Avenue. It seems to me redolent of 
the American Middle Ages, nostalgically expressive 
of their strange echoes and powerful romanticism.** 

"Is it your impression," Salsette asked, "that the 
Americans of today are in any measure sensible of 
that special romanticism?" 

"It is indeed. It underlies their whole feeling about 
the modern world; constitutes, so to say, the legendary 
foundation of their existence. It gives to their past a 
density, an immediacy of influence, the like of which 
Europe cannot show." 
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My friend nodded. 

"I think I understand," he said. Tit s a little hard at 
first to swallow the notion of a Middle Ages dating 
from yesterday and bequeathing to us an elevated 
railway instead of a cathedral." 

"Oh/ said I, "it goes without saying that these peo 
ple have covered the ground from their Middle Ages 
to their modern age at an incredible rate of speed. This 
is what you call historical evolution under full steam, 
and is in my view one of their most praiseworthy ex 
ploits (implying, incidentally, a good many others). 
With the memory of today s sights in mind, you will 
be better able to appreciate it. You know already some 
of the achievements of their modern age. We shall 
have occasion to examine still others. And when that 
happens, you will think again of Chatham Square, and 
more kindly of Myrtle Avenue. It will help you to 
understand the pride of these Americans, and to see 
that in their pride there is even a certain affection for 
this past made up of gangling and rumbling old iron." 
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CHAPTER 14 



The Parkway Compensation 
for the Subway 



COMMENCEMENT Day at Salsette s university was to 
be celebrated on the following Thursday. The head of 
the French Department, aware of our friendship, had 
been good enough to invite my wife and me, and as 
I had recently bought a motor car it was decided that 
we should drive up. The university was in New York 
State, and we would take a roundabout route through 
western New England in order that Salsette might 
take in a bit of the American hinterland, which he was 
extremely curious to see. Leaving on Tuesday morn 
ing, and driving in leisurely fashion, we should easily 
make Professor Furness s house, where we were to 
put up, by Wednesday afternoon. 

"Salsette," I said, "we shall already be in a holiday 
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frame o mind on Monday. What do you say to dining 
somewhere on Long Island that day? You haven t seen 
the shore, or the beaches. I want you particularly to 
see Jones Beach, one of the bathing places built by 
the public authorities for the people of New York. It 
will interest you, I think/ 

Thus on the following Monday we were skirting our 
"mediaeval" Bowery, crossing Manhattan Bridge to 
Brooklyn, and soon rolling over the parkway. It was 
a little after five in the evening, and we should still 
have three hours of daylight. There was no need to 
hurry, and we followed comfortably in the wake of the 
motor cars ahead of us. Little by little we were seized 
by the hypnotic rhythm of the American parkway- 
one of the most curious creations of the most modern 
of worlds, one of its most magical efflorescences, to be 
seen at its highest stage of development in the inter 
lacing curves of the Long Island highways. Salsette, 
I could see, was overcome by this rhythm, astonished 
by it to begin with, then dizzied by it somewhat, and 
finally intoxicated by it a little. 

So long as we were still in Brooklyn the interest he 
displayed was casual and good-natured. He remarked 
that what we were seeing was not reminiscent of Myr 
tle Avenue. He was amused by the width of the streets, 
the low height of the houses, their interminable align 
ment whose modest uniformity ran miles without in 
terruption. 
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"There are many variations/" lie said, "but they are 
not striking; and if one may say so, they are always the 
same. They remind me of the three or four flowers 
whose pattern is constantly repeated in wallpaper. 

"But what fantastically negligent utilization of 
space!" he added with a sweep of the arm. "How dif 
ferent from Manhattan! It is hard to keep in mind that 
they are contiguous cities or rather two parts of the 
same city." 

We had been travelling at a fair pace when a red 
light flashed suddenly and the car stopped with a jerk* 

"Still Brooklyn?" Salsette gasped as he bounced 
back into his seat. "Is this endless vista of tiny houses 
still Brooklyn? But the place is immense! I wasn t 
aware of this aspect of the American city an agglom 
eration with no reason to end anywhere, an urban 
community without centre or periphery.** 

It was when we came out upon the Shore Parkway, 
however, that Salsette began to display his enthusiasm. 
Before us lay the ocean. Ahead we could see the wide 
and curving highway as it followed the line of the 
water. And Salsette, ordinarily so scrupulous and rich 
in language, could bring forth only banalities. "Mag 
nificent!" he would say again and again. Or: "You 
didn t prepare me for this; really magnificent! * And 
again: The shore-line itself is beautiful; but the high 
way is prodigious. It turns a seascape into a human 
marvel/* 
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He was silent for a time while the car followed the 
meanderings of the parkway and the tires purred 
pleasantly. We wound round coves and basins and 
inlets; we intercepted them and cut over them to 
follow the line of a sudden peninsula. We ran along the 
dark-blue and finely foaming water, and then veered 
away capriciously to flow between the divided halves 
of a hillock. And all this time the road ran smooth and 
perfect with a sort of musical suppleness, like a flaw 
less instrument that fulfills every demand you make 
upon it and seems to guess in advance what you want 
of it. 

"This is probably the first time that the problem 
was fully conceived and set/ Salsette observed: "the 
problem how to contrive that the motor car shall em 
ploy all its powers as an instrument capable of making 
a landscape sing; as for example the diaphragm of a 
phonograph makes the record sing. ,What respect and 
feeling for natural beauty a work like this supposes! 
I don t know if you are struck by it, but there is not a 
single advertisement along this road, not one of those 
ignoble little boards which, we are told at home, are 
the price that must be paid for modern progress." 

That/ I said, "is one of the rules of these new crea 
tions. The horrors you speak of still abound in America, 
but not on this and the other parkways. It is as if the 
modern world were seeking to expiate its earlier crimes 
against life and beauty by avoiding even venial sins." 
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"What a lesson there is in this!" Salsette said. "How 
I should like to confront them with this all those im 
beciles and extortioners who boast themselves prac 
tical and American the while they line our French 
highways with advertising garbage; plant it on the 
road from Lyons to Marseilles, from Cannes to Nice, 
through country actually more beautiful than this, 
both by nature and by the work of man!" 

From time to time a lateral road would low into the 
parkway, guided by the skill of its engineers. Here and 
there, at a central point of intersection, we would see 
ahead of us a bouquet of curves that we knew to be 
the product of mathematical ingenuity. The bed of 
macadam over which we ran seemed at once to obey 
and to command us, and we were swept forward as 
by a tireless force. The many cars gliding in both di 
rections were moving at more or less the same speed 
and seemed for this reason to be animated by the same 
motive power, with the result that we were like partici 
pants in an incredibly vast dance, an inconceivable 
merry-go-round operated by an agent whose will was 
independent of human fantasy. There was something 
in it that was foreign to the immemorial terrestrial ex 
perience, and I was not at all astonished when Salsette 
said suddenly: 

"It s rather dizzying, all this. It s as if we were trans 
formed into planet dust whirling in an interstellar 
orbit." 
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What he said was not poetic exaggeration, for it was 
less a matter of magnitude than of style. His metaphor 
was inescapable. There would be no way of defining 
with any precision the kind of pleasure we felt and 
that others in other cars felt, too, though perhaps with 
less awareness if the suggestion was omitted that this 
form of travel filled the most ordinary man with a hint 
of cosmic intoxication. 

I pointed out to Salsette how difficult it was to get 
off the parkway once one was on it. 

"Exits are not frequent," I said, "and they are indi 
cated in a fashion that is more than discreet. YouVe 
got to seize them on the wing without holding up the 
cars behind you. And if you hesitate, or change your 
mind in mid-passage, you are lost. That, too, is dizzy 
ing. You have the feeling, almost, that you are con 
demned to go on and on for ever, the prisoner of per 
petual motion." 

"The planets are sure to have that same feeling/ my 
friend said with a smile. "Put yourself in their place. 
Don t imagine that they too do not feel themselves 
condemned, the prisoners of perpetual motion." 

We spent two full hours at Jones Beach and fur 
nished Salsette the occasion for a fresh series of en 
thusiastic outbursts. I am bound to say that he was 
literally ecstatic over everythingthe beaches, so fine 
in sand and so wide that half a million bathers were 
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actually not in one another s way; the walks; the play 
grounds; the automobile parking arrangements; the 
gardens; the changuig-rooms and other buildings; and 
die general impression of magnificence that resulted 
not from details, none of which sought to be reined, 
but from the abundance and spaciousness everywhere 
present; and, above all, the happy assurance with 
which the immense crow r d took all this to be its own. 

Night had fallen when, after dinner, we drove back. 
We took a parkway that led north and across the island 
to the Triborough Bridge. This was a fresh adventure, 
and for a person who, like Salsette, had never been 
through it, a no less extraordinary one. Our planetary 
dance now took place in the nocturnal firmament. 
Headlights, lamplights, bridge lights, boat lights, city 
lights, and overhead the starlight were part of this 
new flux over which once again we seemed to have 
no control, no right of hesitation or error, and in which 
we were condemned to dance to the end of time our 
sarabande of moving lights. When we had crossed 
Triborough Bridge and were back in Manhattan, Sal- 
sette broke a long silence: 

"I do not remember an evening of my life in which 
I have been more distinctly conscious of the sense of 
modernity. I doubt that I shall ever meet it in a state 
so pure, so free of man s past, again." 

More than this he found himself unable to say. 
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Salsette Sees a Bit of 
the Country 



NEXT morning, as always when I plan to make a good 
start, I got up too early. It was just as well, for it gave 
me a chance to think again about our itinerary. I said 
to myself that as Salsette had been so enthusiastic 
about the parkway system, I should take in two or 
three on our way north. The Bronx River Parkway, I 
decided, would be best It seems to me the most suc 
cessful and the one most rewarding in surprises, the 
one in which convenience is best dissembled under 
picturesqueness. But as I was anxious, too, to bring in 
the drive along the Hudson, I did what I could with 
the road maps which God knows are inferior to the 
roads themselves and prayed that we shouldn t get 
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too lost. Salsette, meanwhile, would see a bit of the 
Sawmill River Parkway on our route. 

My plan went off pretty well. The Hudson lay under 
a light haze in which there glowed a hot sun, adding to 
the water and the horizon a dreamy cheerfulness. We 
had got away rather late, the roads were fairly free of 
cars, and we were easily able to choose our lane and 
adjust our pace to the interest afforded by the view 
before us and our own whim. In the distance hung 
the George Washington Bridge like some immense and 
airy arch of triumph raised in honour of travel and 
travellers. 

Salsette was appreciative, but still the prey to his 
thoughts of the previous evening. What he saw now, 
indeed, could not but feed those thoughts. 

"I had a hard time getting to sleep," he said. *1 was 
very wrought up. That homecoming among the lights 
stayed like a dance of the stars or a display of hori 
zontal fireworks in my mind. And worst of all, I kept 
thinking the whole thing over. That drive yesterday, 
you know, is a very important element in my experi 
enceand I mean my experience as a man, not my 
experience of America. If an American were listening, 
he would think I was a simple-minded fellow who 
had never been about. He would be wrong. Not so 
much about me as about what I mean. The Americans 
themselves are probably not aware of the significance 
of the thing. It goes far deeper than any individually 
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successful phenomenon. It is the whole problem of the 
modern world that I am thinking about. What we saw 
yesterday might within limits, with varying differ 
ences, be done anywhereassuming you got rid of 
nationalistic policies and fanaticisms." 

He stopped a moment. 

"But this," he said emphatically, "this was done un 
der a free government, by a free people! It was done 
without the sacrifice of any essential moral principle. 
Without the sacrifice of the happiness of this people, 
or the existence of this people, in favour of the alleged 
happiness of the generations to come." 

And he added thoughtfully: 

"I must say, I understand their hesitating to get into 
the war. Where they were wrong was in not helping 
us to prevent it while there was still time, in not help 
ing us to purge Europe peacefully of its follies and its 
monsters. They are wrong, also, in their excessively 
severe judgment of us, the French, whose only crime 
was to believe as they do in freedom and peace. . . . 
Well " 

He sighed. 

"Whatever the case, our trip to Jones Beach leaves 
me for ever inconsolable. As long as I live I shall think 
of the marvels that the modern world might have built 
in my time and didn t." 

The Henry Hudson Bridge, and the view it allowed 
of the newly built-up quarters along the river, gave 
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him great pleasure. As we went up the rise beyond the 
bridge he asked me to turn on the radio. 

"It s sweetly absurd," he said. "As idle as smoking 
a cigarette. Or, as they used to do, blowing a horn on 
the top of a mailcoach. I liked last night. And this 
morning, seeing the mist fust blown away, and think 
ing of the distance we are about to cover so uncon 
cernedly, I am delighted." 

Salsette had been very kind about the drive along 
the river and the bit of the Sawmill River Parkway 
through which we had run; but it was, as I had flat 
tered myself it would be, the Bronx River Parkway 
that earned me, in my role as guide, my greatest satis 
faction. 

"But weVe run on for miles and miles,** Salsette ex 
claimed, "and still this parkway continues! It s as trim 
and neat here as miles back, as carefully enclosed with 
in its own spotless landscape as ever. It s as if we were 
to drive out of Paris by a Bois de Boulogne that led 
us how far? To Rambouillet? To Dreux? The extent 
and magnitude of this work is breath-taking. But look 
at it! Look at that roadside with its green lawns, its 
flowers, its bushes all those things that had to be 
planted, put in according to plan. And those clumps 
of trees on that rise! We are running through what 
might be a valley crowned with woods. Think of the 
effort, the work of construction that all this implies! 
And what I shall never understand is how, throughout 
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this immense distance, they were able to get rid of 
the horrors that must have been here before. And the 
variety of obstacles a factory, an old cluster of houses, 
a suburban development, an owner who insisted upon 
fighting to keep his land. Say what you like, this was 
after all not virgin forest/ 

His mind dwelt a little later on the details. 

"How carefully all this was planned!" he said. "They 
might have counted on the total effect, have so easily 
assumed that people would shut their eyes to the 
hideous accessories which their Middle Ages had 
accustomed them to accept. But not at all. Look at 
those lamp-posts: they have lent them a rustic air, 
planted ivy round them. And where there was need 
of a post, or a fence, or a border, how skilfully they 
have picked the material and the design which, as 
the old axiom says, transform utility into ornament." 

He took in next one of the bridges which from time 
to time form part of the parkway. 

"Their purpose, I take it," he said, "is to allow lateral 
or secondary roads to pass under the parkway. They 
might therefore have considered that this lay a little 
outside their program, that the eye wouldn t bother 
with it and they might limit themselves to mediocrity 
and economy. Instead, they have built pretty arches, 
studied in form, charmingly archaic, and made of stone 
in the country style in a style that harmonizes with 
the rest. The stone was certainly quarried right here, 
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whence it comes that Its colour is in harmony with 
the landscape. All this was lovingly done. There is no 
other word for it: lovingly. And it gives me instantly a 
friendly feeling for those anonymous men who re 
flected upon and carried out this construction. I 
wish I could find myself face to face with them, and 
could say to them: It was extremely nice of you to 
think of our most finicky refinements, of those demands 
within us so meticulous that we scarcely dare admit 
their existence for fear of being called cranks; and to 
satisfy them in your parkway. Worthy men! And true 
artists! You restore my faith in mankind. " 

To myself I said that our dear Salsette wanted noth 
ing more in the world than to have his faith in mankind 
restored. But over and above this, he was perfectly 
right. This beautiful parkway was a work of man s 
humanity to man. One would need to be heartless to 
drive over it without a rush of gratitude. We should 
have no right whatever to curse man s wicked and 
deadly works if we were indifferent, thankless, in the 
face of the works scrupulously created for our pleasure. 

We left the Taconic State Parkway and drove east 
in the region of Croton Lake. I had in mind, with a 
stop for lunch, doing about one hundred and fifty miles 
that day. That would be just half our journey. We 
should go northeast, then due north, then westward at 
our leisure, making our way as we pleased. 
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Since this was to be Salsette s first contact with the 
American countryside, we had warned him against 
premature generalizations. 

"Our trip will take us through a very small section 
of the East/" I had told him. "Almost everything you 
see will form part of New England, will be charac 
teristic of New England, and will tell you virtually 
nothing about the rest of the country. The contour 
and lie of the land, the feeling of intimacy, will rarely 
be found elsewhere in America, as you can probably 
guess. What is extremely difficult, driving through 
these little cities and villages, is to sort out those ele 
ments that are general and American from those others 
that are particular and local. And as the standard ele 
ments are the most easily identified, they tend to hide 
the individual elements from view." 

We moved into a region of lakes where Salsette was 
astonished instantly by the existence of land so wild, 
or rather nature in a state so pure, within so short a 
distance of New York. He had imagined that industry 
and the devastations that accompany it must have 
spread more brutally through the countryside and 
sullied it without heeding its beauty. 

"I believe/ said I, "that the public authorities have 
protected this land very largely. You will have ob 
served that we have been driving through a succession 
of state parks." 
"Don t you think," my wife asked, "that that pro- 
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tection itself indicates an inborn feeling for nature in 
the Americans? They began by pillaging nature, as 
all men in all new countries have done. Thenthis is 
my impression merely some one pointed out to them 
the harm they were doing, they saw that it was harm 
ful, and they willingly embarked upon measures to 
repair the harm and prevent its recurrence." 

"I can see that/ 7 said Salsette. "And there is the fact 
that, since the territory available to them was endless, 
it was fairly easy for them to leave great sections of 
it untouched/ 7 

"Undoubtedly," said I. "But you must not exag 
gerate the value of that argument. Some of the states 
through which we shall drive have an average density 
of population that would astonish you." 

"Nothing as dense as the population of France, I 
assume," Salsette said. 

"My dear Salsette," I said, "much more so. We have 
just crossed the line into Connecticut. The density of 
population of this state is twice that of France. And 
there is not a single city in Connecticut that an Amer 
ican would call big." 

"That is hard to believe." 

"But it is so. Will you try to guess the density of 
population of Massachusetts? Oh, don t jumpl I am 
not a statistician. But I once happened upon some fig 
ures which so astonished me that I remember them. 
Let me say first that Massachusetts is not exactly a 
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pocket Handkerchief made up of Boston and its en 
virons, so that the figure I am about to cite would prove 
nothing. Its area is greater than that of any three 
French departements. I ll give you the figure in kilo 
metres, not miles, so that it may strike you as forcibly 
as it should. Two hundred and ten inhabitants to the 
square kilometre: three times the average for France, 
and almost equal to the most over-populated regions 
of Europe a tiny country like Belgium, for example." 

"Living in Europe, one would never suspect that, * 
said Salsette. 

"Living in America, we get a little of it/* said my 
wife. "You will see as we drive on. Towns, houses, 
country places, farms, pullulate here. But they won t 
prevent you from seeing a good many places like this 
that we are driving through." 

"As pure? As virginal?" 

"Perhaps not always; but certainly as well preserved, 
as clearly intended for pleasure and nothing else. Or 
for the joys of solitude, if you like." 

"Lost again!" groaned Salsette. "You are about to 
make me believe, madame, that from the moment it 
was founded, Massachusetts has been governed by a 
succession of dictators who were landscape-painters." 

"Perhaps I can explain it," I said. "The peopling of 
this country, the settlement on this soil, took place in 
relatively recent times and was the work of men who 
could already be called modern. The settlement of 
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France, for example, was the work of prehistoric tribes 
several thousand years ago. A French mountain valley 
might be as inhospitable as you can imagine, a high 
rocky plateau in France might be as desolate as you 
please, there was always an errant or driven tribe that 
took refuge in it, clung to it, managed to survive in it, 
though poorly and at the price of constant toil From 
those early ages, life in that valley, on that plateau, 
went on. But it was meagre existence. With time, many 
young men left for the cities. Others remained; and 
those sites are now marked by a village school, a 
chapel, an inn, perhaps; with a postal substation, and 
maybe even a little factory making God knows what 
"It may be a beautiful site, a very moving site; one 
assuredly more touching than this. It may be a site 
sadly spoiled if, as is probable, the factory is a horror. 
But whatever the case, it is certainly not a place of 
solitude, a place uninhabited. There is no relation 
ship in my example, you see, to figures of density of 
population. Five hundred peasant families scattered 
round a mountain canton do not count for much more 
than no inhabitants at all when you are making up your 
density averages. But they do make it impossible to 
create a state park; or even to prevent the introduction 
of all sorts of ugliness (unless you are ready to under 
take a heroic struggle in which you will have every 
kind of interest against you; and which you will have 
to give up, defeated), 
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"True," said Salsette. "One never thinks of those 
things, and should." 

"Here, on the other hand," I went on, "the land was 
peopled by men who wanted good soil, sites they could 
utilize and not a refuge from dangerous enemies. 
Their refuge was the continent itself. Their persecutors 
were far across the water, in Europe. They had of 
course to fight the Indians; but not to yield up sites to 
the Indians. And later the peopling of the continent 
continued according to the same law (as it were) and 
in pretty much the same regions. It is not because 
fanners feel themselves too numerous in a fertile plain, 
or workers too numerous in a prosperous city, that they 
will be off to grow tares on a neighbouring mountain 
side or live by hunting and fishing on the shores of a 
rocky lake like the one we are passing. Either they will 
be off looking for other fertile plains, other prosperous 
but uncrowded towns, or they will stay where they are 
and make the best of overcrowded conditions." 

"And," my friend broke in, "when we add that at 
about that time opinion and the public authorities in 
tervened to defend these lakes and hills, it becomes 
doubly certain that the natural beauties which have 
survived the settlement of the continent will continue 
in their pristine state. But there is something else that 
bothers me. Industry, now: what prevented it, long 
ago, from ruining spots like this?" 

"Obviously, the variety of resources and advantages 
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to be found elsewhere. Industry arises where labour 
and means of transportation are present. These lakes 
and hillsides would surely have suffered had they 
contained raw materials of conspicuous value., which 
I assume is not the case. Incidentally, I have a notion 
that the bigger the industry, the smaller the menace/* 

"Why?" 

"Because big industry has a tendency to concentrate, 
to collect in given regions which are ordinarily wide 
shallow valleys or low-lying estuaries where there is 
little of the picturesque to ruin, or where what was 
picturesque has long since been spoiled. Small in 
dustry, on the other hand, spreads in every direction, 
as we know only too well in France. One foul machine- 
shop with only twenty workmen is enough to disfigure 
any site. Plant a thousand of them in a thousand dif 
ferent spots and you disfigure a whole state/ 

Salsette, meanwhile, had not been diverted by our 
chat from his examination of the passing scene. 

"I am struck by the fact that I see only wooden 
houses on our route," he said. "To me, this is most 
strange, and I find it hard to think of them as real 
houses. A house, to me, is something lasting, built of 
imperishable stone or, at the worst, brick, where the 
region is without stone. What is more, these wooden 
houses look particularly impermanent. Compare them 
with the sturdiness of any Swiss chalet, for example, 
rising on a foundation of great tree-trunks. These are 
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mere planks, collected edge to edge, as in any hut. The 
least gale, I feel, would whistle right through them/* 

"They are solid enough, * said I; "more solid and 
more comfortable than one would think/* 

"I have no doubt," said Salsette. "But still, why of 
wood? This country seems to be full of wonderful 
stone. Why didn t they build with it?" 

"Here and there they did. I could show you many 
a stone house dating from the eighteenth century, up 
and down the region east of the Alleghenies. They 
must have been built, however, where it seemed easier 
to quarry stone than to cut timber. And on the whole, 
there was so infinitely much timber on this forest 
continent that the habit of wooden construction must 
have been implanted very early in colonial history. 
Recollect that the classic course of the great American 
of the past was from the log cabin to the White House/ 

"Then there is perhaps another explanation. From 
the middle of the eighteenth century this people began 
to move westward. The spirit of adventure and pas 
sion for liberty that brought them across the Atlantic 
was reinforced by a sort of nomadic spirit once they 
had got here. This, it is possible, engendered in them 
a positive taste for the impermanent, a subconscious 
notion that though their children would grow up in 
the father s house, they would surely live out their lives 
and die in houses of their own, somewhere to the west 
ward. I say this, let me add, with considerable diffi- 
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dence; for like ourselves, and despite his restlessness, 
the American is after all not a gypsy but a home-lover. 

"Finally, think back to what we were saying some 
weeks ago about the various New Yorks that might 
have been. With the nineteenth-century iood of im 
migration, men came to this land who brought with 
them the habit of the wooden, and not the stone, house. 
Take Norway, for example. I was reminded of it a few 
minutes ago without knowing exactly why. Now I see 
that it was because of what we are talking about. 
Norway is as rich in stone as the land round us. It is 
also as abundant in timber. The Norwegians opted for 
wooden houses in prehistoric times and thus estab 
lished an indefeasible tradition which they, among 
others, have transferred here.** 

Salsette mused a little time and then spoke again. 

"What disturbs me," he said, "is that these wooden 
houses seem to be without age. All of them look as if 
they had been run up three or ten years ago, like so 
many cottages in a suburban development.** 

"That is true of many of them. There s no denying 
it. But many houses in this part of the country are, I 
should think, between thirty and sixty years old. A 
fair number date from the eighteenth or early nine 
teenth century.** 

"Really!** 

"I say a fair number because, for one thing, fire must 
have destroyed a good many. For another thing, those 
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houses are small; families outgrow them and abandon 
them; they fall into the hands of prosperous new 
comers who, wanting more space, tear them down and 
replace them or transform them out of all recogni 
tion" 

"But you can still tell the old from the new?" 

"More or less, yes. With a practised eye. Nearly all 
houses in this part of the country are painted white, 
and repainted frequently, so that from the outside 
they look of more or less the same age. Often, too, 
in the interest of harmony, the newer houses repeat 
the unaffected style of the older houses. And as wood 
in its nature is ill-adapted to the expression of changes 
in architectural style, to the display of the evolution 
of architecture, the distinction between old and new 
is hard to perceive." 

Salsette, having turned that over in his mind, went 
back to his scrutiny of the countryside. I felt him strug 
gling with impressions which he was finding it difficult 
to formulate. 

"I like this countryside very much," he said finally. 
"It is certainly very beautiful. But what shall I say? 
Up to now, at any rate, I find myself unmoved by it. It 
lacks soul, somehow. And I wonder why. Is it because 
I see no signs of country life, no flocks, no hands at 
work in fields, no peasants? Where are the peasants?" 

"You will see all that a bit later flocks, peasants, 
and so on." 
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"Good! And I tope that I shall see something that 
looks more like real country than this. Up to now the 
scene has alternated between wild solitude and trim 
little holiday suburbs. What s missing is the feeling 
of the past, the impression of man s slow penetration 
into nature and his gradual and detailed mastery over 
it. Tell me, that group of houses on a hilltop round 
the bend: is that a village?" 

"Yes." 

"A real village? Inhabited by peasants?" 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

"It is hard to speak of these people as peasants, Sal- 
sette. They wouldn t know what you meant if you 
pronounced the word before them. Some of the char 
acteristics of peasants they have since fanning is a 
way of life, and they live that way of life. But the 
peasant sense of permanence, the inheritance by their 
children of a peasant instinct and attitude to life, the 
pull of the soil on those children after they have left 
the hillside for the town all these are totally absent 
You must call them farmers; there is no other word that 
defines their place in the life of this country r 

"You have answered an unspoken question," said 
my friend. "For I was wondering why that group of 
houses was so foreign to my notion of a village. A 
village is a collectivity of peasants, and these, you tell 
me, are not peasants. A village is a group of houses 
whose instant characteristic is permanence, and I see 
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only suburban cottages. A village has form, unity, and 
these cottages are set up any which way. Besides, they 
are not collected round a church: I see no steeple." 

"The church most likely is there; and I have a notion 
that it is, as with us, the core of the community." 

"But I come back," Salsette persisted, "to what I 
said before. What is missing is the feeling of an or 
ganic past, a slow and hard-won history, a human 
community clinging for centuries to that hilltop, la 
bouring and fighting in its defence behind the shelter 
of some material or spiritual wall; a community re 
peating from age to age the celebration of its religious 
rites" 

"You forget, Salsette, that in an American village 
there would most often be two or three churches, of 
different Christian creeds: the villagers would not be 
united in the celebration of the same rites." 

"True," said Salsette; and he smiled meditatively 
as he added: "Amusing, isn t it, that men like you and 
me, for whom complete liberty of conscience is the 
axiom of axioms, should demand of a village age-old 
unity of faith before we will give it our entire ap 
proval!" 

We lunched late, and before stopping for lunch 
found ourselves running through a number of small 
towns that furnished Salsette his first glimpse of the 
species as it exists in this part of America. Chance 
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willed that the first few should be pretty much of the 
same type: a main street which was no more than a 
widening of the highway, lined on both sides with 
low houses (none over three storeys), and crossed by 
lateral streets of which, in some of the towns, one was 
important enough to form a central crossroads where 
it met the main street. The houses themselves were 
narrow, mostly of brick, and painted red or white. 
They were cheerlessly plainwithout design or line, 
without a trace of architecture, without even a roof 
to rise above their dull fagades. They seemed as if 
cut off quite by chance at a certain height, or even left 
unfinished at that height. Many shops. The usual cor 
ner drugstore. The little bank with the important name 
(First National Bank of Blank). And the usual chain- 
stores, all with pretty much the same store-front, 
painted an unvarying colour, adorned with signs in 
identical letters, as if wearing a uniform imposed by 
law. On both sides the main street stood automobiles 
parked on the bias, and in the side streets more cars 
were parked in double rows in the same fashion. All 
the parking spaces were filled. The town swarmed 
with motor cars. But under the torrid sun there was 
not a single tree in these streets. 

An American would have found this sight the com 
monest in the world and the one least worth a second 
glance. But for Salsette this was aH new, curious, and 
perhaps, up to a point, unexpected. 
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1 hardly know how to take all this/* lie said hesi 
tantly. "It is certainly not what I should call er the 
prettiest thing I have ever seen. Is this sort of town 
more or less a local product; or am I to expect the same 
thing pretty much everywhere throughout the forty- 
eight states?" 

"Well," said I, "it would not be fair of me to conceal 
from you that there are thousands of towns like this 
scattered round the whole country. What differences 
may exist between them, I have not been able to dis 
tinguish. This, I believe, is as bad as anything you will 
see outside of those Middle Ages we had a look at. 
But it represents by no means all the small towns of 
America. We shall see a different type shortly." And 
we did, that same afternoon. 

The other type is one equally familiar to all Amer 
icans, but on the whole pretty much unknown to for 
eigners. I have in the past found myself thinking of it 
as the "park-city," and I do not mean by that what is 
called the "garden-city." The garden-city is something 
planned before being built; the park-city is only more 
or less planned during the course of its later growth. It 
begins as an old settlement say two hundred years 
old in the East, and seventy-five years old in some parts 
of the Middle West and as a county seat. If as the 
result of immigration, or the rise of industry, or both, 
this type of small town happens to grow, it still retains 
its original atmosphere while in the course of ex- 
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pansion. As such, it is indeed a relatively recent prod 
uct o urban technique, but the pattern and the ma 
terials are older than modern urbanism. 

To describe such a town one must perforce have 
recourse to amiable words. One must begin by evok 
ing a rich growth of majestic trees, a veritable oasis 
seen by the motorist in the distance and rising har 
moniously out o the greenery of the surrounding 
countryside. Beautiful roads run beneath these trees 
and widen as they run. Once in the town, they become 
the broad alleys of a park in which sunlight liters 
through a vault of verdure, a park whose noble or 
melancholy grace at certain seasons of the year is 
comparable with anything agreeable in the whole 
world. Small houses line these avenues, each sur 
rounded by its own garden. Many of the houses, with 
their porches of slender columns and their ingeniously 
sloped roofs, are pretty. Some attain to a kind of airy 
suinptuousness and put one in mind of temporary 
palaces set up for a celebration. Here and there a little 
church takes its place in the row. A dainty public 
library, or a post office like a doll s house, rises at a 
corner. The business centre may on occasion cause a 
break in the towering trees, but its two or three blocks 
seem to ask forgiveness for their prosaic hardness. 
Often there is no break, the great trees and soft shade 
are uninterrupted; and the town bank, the drugstores, 
the shops and garages are lodged in charming strac- 
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tures nestling in the greenery. All that is ugly is con 
jured out of sight. 

I looked forward with curiosity to Salsette s reaction 
to this. "Will he sense it?" I wondered. "Will he like 
it?" 

The first such town we drove through left him visibly 
surprised, but on the whole silent. I imagine he was 
asking himself if this was a true small town, with a real 
life of its own; or was it perhaps one of those purely 
artificial creations erected on the margin of a people s 
activity, like a seaside resort, for example? We had 
run through five or six of these towns in which New 
England is particularly rich before he broke his 
silence. 

"Very astonishing!" he said finally. "I can see that 
all is by no means new here. But how does it happen 
that a land three centuries old, which has had large 
towns for at least two centuries, should be so devoid 
of age of old cities, old burgs, or even simply old 
quarters with a few monuments of that early past, 
however modest the monuments." 

I was about to interrupt him, to explain that 
churches and dwellings existed of that period, but no 
castles because there were no lords to build them, no 
fortresses, no dungeons for analogous reasons. But I 
let him go on. 

"We have cities in France," he continued, "some of 
them of the highest repute for history and art, that 
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are made up almost wholly of bits less than three cen 
turies old. I am told that in Mexico, perhaps through 
out Latin America, there are churches and pakces and 
quarters which already have a touch of antiquity, so 
to speak, about them." 

"And don t forget Quebec/* my wife threw in. 

"True. Quebec, too," Salsette agreed. "But leave it 
at that. We are not to ask of this country things it re 
fuses obstinately to give us. Yet I cannot escape the 
impression that it considers its entire past not merely 
its Middle Ages as no more than a preparation for 
its present; a period in which it was collecting its 
strength, sketching its future, exercising itself for to 
day s way of life. Of itself, that past is to it without 
value. Out of the window with it!" 

We drove on, and it was some time before Salsette 
took up the thread of his discourse again. 

"Not that I don t agree with you about the beauty of 
those park-cities," he said; "but for people constituted 
as we are, they cannot take the place of an ancient 
town, dense, annealed by time, rich in character. Yet 
it would be pure bad faith to deny that those park- 
cities represent a solution, one of the solutions, of the 
life of man; and that this particular solution is an ex 
pansive, a happy one. It was a great deal to have left 
those sumptuous trees standing. These people deserve 
credit for it. So much of their past, at any rate, is pre 
served. All of their past is in them, so far as I can see. 
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I shan t quarrel over the loss of the rest. And I agree 
that here again I find a modern world that is consonant 
with my notion of modernity. I am honestly forced 
to say to myself: If you had to live here, you would 
miss many old and traditional things, but how many 
lovely and unaccustomed things you would receive in 
exchange!* I can see myself very well in one of those 
pretty little houses, stocked with good books, com 
fortably heated, a car at the curb" 

"And a radio in your living-room," my wife inter 
jected. 

"And a radio, too," Salsette agreed. "Why not? And 
those great old trees, so much like the park at Saint- 
Cloud, rustling overhead. Oh, I agree that I should 
have many an hour of melancholy, when everything 
round me would seem insipid, soulless, a little steri 
lized. But is there a spot on earth of which man has 
ever dared demand everything? Do you imagine that 
in my own provincial town at home, despite its ca 
thedral, its famous bridge, its eighteenth-century town 
houses, I never had the blues, never felt that I was 
stifling, and said to myself with a sigh: Any thing but 
this! A quay in Melbourne, an oasis in Africa, a ranch 
in California; but not this boredom, O Lord ? Ah, 
madame, you won t perhaps believe me, but I too have 
been a sort of Madame Bovary in my day! Oh, yes, 
many and many a time! 

As the afternoon wore on, things took a decided 
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turn for the better with Salsette. The country became 
the sort of country he wanted it to be. We drove among 
meadows enclosed by low stone walls that rose and 
dropped with the undulating Mils. We saw in those 
meadows flocks of sheep and herds of cows, and saw 
them, in the immemorial fashion of all locks, now 
herding together in a patch of shade, now making 
merry over a whole hillside. We saw ploughed fields, 
and in those fields men wearing wide straw hats; and 
we knew that those men were assuredly not city folk 
on holiday. Salsette and I, as the grandsons of peas 
ants, wafted to those men a warm thought; and Sal 
sette, a bit prouder than I of his familiarity with 
farming, delivered himself of apparently competent 
judgments upon the growing com or the lay-out of a 
field of tobacco. 

Again and again we saw, rising up in a meadow or 
outlined against a green hillock, the pretty red farm 
houses of New England with their silvery roofs, their 
ridges enlivened with bulbs, and their ends flanked 
by a thin wooden tower painted the same red. I have 
in my time seen American houses and barns of a geom 
etry so flawless and a colour so fresh that it was al 
most too much they made one think too instantly of 
very successful buildings put up for an agricultural 
fair. But on this particular evening all that we saw 
under the low-slanting sun bore the marks of life and 
of a past. The lovely red wore a patina. The angles 
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had been softened by time. The whole structure rested 
comfortably and a little awkwardly on the ground. 
And the round wooden tower, in particular, leant in 
the air as if years and years of wind, coming always 
out of the same quarter, had forced it out of line. 

None of these delights escaped Salsette. Not only 
did he repeat frequently that nature in America was 
beautiful (for that was apparent at the first glance), 
but he began to grasp that this country too could 
move a man. And when we went through villages in 
which we were able to point out to him truly old 
houses, their hewn timbers now a dark brown, he was 
perfectly happy. 

"I cannot yet explain to myself why these houses 
seem to me different from those we saw this morning," 
he said; "but I feel that a difference exists, and that I 
shall end by perceiving it. And I am sure that if I 
were to travel like this through one state after the 
next, I should find that, looking carefully, things in 
this country were more unlike one another, far less 
standardized, than we Europeans assume." 
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CHAPTER 16 



Dear Alma Mater 



NEXT day, Wednesday, at exactly five in the evening 
we crossed the line of the town in which Salsette s 
university was seated. 

"We are not late/ said I, after a glance at the clock 
on the dashboard. 

"I am a little shaken/* Salsette said, his hands crossed 
on his stomach and thumbs sticking up. 

"No one would guess it/* said my wife delicately. 

*Tfou don t seem to realize, madame, that I am en 
tering a world in which I shall have to live, in which 
I shall spend at least a year of my life, and perhaps 
longer. Suppose that in the next quarter-hour I should 
make up my mind that this place was awful. Eh? What 
would I do then?** 

We drove into the town and found it rather more 
spacious than the number of its inhabitants had led 
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us to think it might be. My wife and I were relieved 
to observe that it belonged to the category I have 
called park-cities. But as Salsette said no more, we 
respected his silence. He was too upset, doubtless, to 
take even this agreeable fact lightly. Rather to my 
surprise for I imagined I should have to fumble my 
way a bit I found the street we were looking for with 
out trouble, and in a moment we had drawn up before 
the house of Professor Furness, who was to be our 
host. The house stood on a corner. It was quite hand 
some, painted an ivory white that had yellowed and 
peeled in places. 

It was the professor himself who, hat in hand, 
opened the door to us. 

"I was just about to go out," he said. "Delighted not 
to have missed you/ 

"If youVe got an errand to run, please " 

"It s nothing at all," said he. "My important errand 
was merely to get a few extra bottles for this evening. 
There is plenty of time. Do come in/* 

His wife appeared at that moment a rather plump 
woman with a simple manner and a frank smile who 
might have been round fifty years of age. She took 
my wife upstairs to show her our room, and the pro 
fessor called up as they left: "Be sure to come down 
and have a drink with us!" 

He led Salsette and me into a large living-room in 
which hung a photograph of a Maillol, two prints after 
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Rodin, and a number of little canvases and water- 
colours tliat belong visibly to the French school. The 
furniture itself was rather neutralmidway between 
American banality and French banality, though with a 
little flavour of the French provincial style that 
cheered Salsette and me. 

For a moment we continued standing. The pro 
fessor was openly examining Salsette from head to 
foot with, intense curiosity. "A solemn moment," I said 
to myself. "The head is forming his preliminary opinion 
of his new colleague. Please God it be favourable.** 

He was something over fifty years of age, I should 
think; of medium height, well built, his hair a reddish 
brown and in his face some of that traculence to be 
seen in portraits by Frans Hals. In voice and man 
ner he made me think of what we call in France a 
"red donkey/* which is to say a man who is a hard 
customer when he doesn t like you, but in whom there 
are hidden sources of gaiety and vitality. There was a 
trace of guttural accent in his French, as if he might 
have learnt it in Lorraine. 

During the scrutiny Salsette had been standing with 
an air of contrition that was not to his advantage. His 
lips were slightly parted and his mouth was down at 
the comers in a manner almost pitiful. Even in his 
eyes there was an expression of simple-mindedness 
that bothered me. I was not very proud of my colt and 
a Httle upset about him. 
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Somehow, a sign of relaxation appeared. It became 
evident that Salsette would do. And this was made 
plain without the slight reserve. The "red donkey," 
with his unfailing flair, had discovered that this com 
rade from the distant Pyrenees was the right sort. The 
tension snapped: something was said between them, 
and both began to laugh. The professor went across 
to a table and called back to us: 

"Which do you prefer at this hour? Sherry, or a 
cocktail?" 

As we stood hesitating, he added: 

"If I were you Yd say sherry. We ll be drinking cock 
tails a little later, before dinner." 

The ladies came down and joined us, my wife full 
of compliments about our room and assuring Salsette 
that his was charming. As he handed us our sherry, 
the professor asked: 

"How do you feel about dressing tonight? Do you 
want to or not? There will be only two others: Hotch- 
kiss, of the History Department, and his wife, who is 
my assistant. She has charge of the Maison Frangaise 
on the campus. Both speak French like angels." 

"I don t want to dress," said I, "for the unfortunate 
reason that I brought no dinner clothes." 

"While I left mine in France," said Salsette. 

"Quite right," said Professor Furness. "I was to tele 
phone my friends only in the event that you wanted 
to dress. That s settled. Now tell me," he said, turning 
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to Salsette, "have you a pair of dark trousers for the 
ceremony tomorrow?" 

"Well/* Salsette said, "I have a dark blue suit to 
change into. I thought I d wear it to dinner tonight,** 

"Stay as you are for dinner. As for tomorrow, you 
won t need anything but the trousers." 

He stopped there to enjoy our unfeigned astonish 
ment. Then, with a broad smile, he added: 

"The only thing visible under your gown, Monsieur 
Salsette, will be your trouser-cuffs. And I advise you 
to wear neither coat nor vest, for it wiH be a hot day." 

"My gown?" said Salsette uneasily. 

"But of course. You must appear in the procession 
and take your place with the rest of the faculty on the 
platform." 

"I I m dreadfully sorry. I left my gown in France, 
too." 

"Oh, 111 lend you an old one. It s still presentable, 
and made of better stuff than the one I ll be wearing. 
Or you may take your choice. We re of the same height, 
more or less. And 111 get you a cap, too. As you will 
be holding It in your hand most of the time, the size 
won t matter." 

Salsette was visibly frightened by the prospect of 
this unexpected participation in the ceremonies. 

"But but do you really think" he stammered. **I 
I am not at all sure that I belong" 

"You are expected to march with us and sit with us. 
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Commencement Day is at once tlie closing day of 
one academic year and the announcement day of the 
next. All the students and their families will be there, 
as well as many former students, the alumni who are 
the friends and patrons of the university. I shall be 
very proud to show off to them my new doctor from 
the Sorbonne. The Dean looks for you to be there, 
and everything has been arranged. I warn you that the 
local newspapers will photograph you. And, by the 
way, the orator of the day will say a word or two in 
your honour. Do you understand English?" 

"Not very well, I m afraid." 

"Ill nudge you when the time comes, and you will 
simply rise and bow to the applause that greets your 
name/* 

Salsette was unable to repress a deep sigh. 

"That s settled, isn t it?" Professor Furness con 
cluded gaily. "Now, since the day is fine, and there is 
still an hour before dinner, I ll drive you round the 
campus. Which reminds me, I mustn t forget to pick 
up those bottles on the way back. My wife won t be 
able to go with us, for our cook is not exactly a cordon 
bleu and she ll have to stay and keep an eye on the 
kitchen. When one has the honour to have Frenchmen 
at one s table, the mistress of the house has an over 
whelming sense of culinary responsibility." 

We went off on our tour of the campus, which spread 
over a little hill that had not been in the line of our 
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drive on arriving. We three from France were in an 
excellent humour and disposed to be very indulgent; 
the campus had no need of our indulgence and would 
have won the heart of the grumpiest foreigner. It was, 
like many of its kind, small, but charmingly situated, 
dotted with gracefully designed buildings, and a per 
fect fusion of the well-adapted and the picturesque. 
A chapel with a tall white belfry crowned the hill, 
and opposite stood the administration building. The 
professor s car made its winding way between wide 
lawns planted with great trees, and from time to time 
he stopped to point out to Salsette the details of his 
new home. 

"That little building with the Greek colonnade," he 
said at one moment, "is the library.** 

And again: "That long red-and-white building is 
the Science Department The physics laboratory is 
brand-new and we are very proud of it. Pity it s shut 
up today. But I shall take you through the interior 
of a number of these buildings when you come up for 
the new semester." 

We had gone another fifty yards when I asked about 
two buildings that rose ahead of us. 

"Those are the dormitories." And, turning to Sal 
sette, the professor said: "Or, rather, what we in Amer 
ican universities call by that name. Actually, they are 
cheerful and comfortable collective residences in 
which each student has his own room. YouTl be shown 
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that later, too. Though I must tell you that many of 
our students lodge in town. They are free to live where 
they please." 

I, who had spent a term as lecturer at one of these 
universities, and had visited a certain number of 
others, was somewhat familiar with American univer 
sity life; but to Salsette they were another aspect of 
his new world. This aspect, meanwhile, touched him 
personally, both in the comparisons with France to 
which it gave rise in his mind and in the foretaste it 
furnished of the life he was shortly to lead as professor 
in America. I felt that he was as excited as a child, less 
out of his depth than dazzled, and almost holding 
himself back lest he show how much his surprise was 
a happy surprise. 

We were driven past the gymnasium, at the foot of 
the hill Pointing to a tall thick chimney that rose in 
the distance, our guide told us that it marked the plant 
that heated all the university buildings. And on the 
other slope, at the foot, he pointed out a little lake 
on the shore of which rose a sort of chalet. 

**The nearest thing to a cafe on the campus," he 
said with a twinkle. "The students are served non 
alcoholic drinks there, and it s a favourite spot for 
young lovers/ 

That s true," said Salsette; "I was told you had 
young ladies here." 

"Relatively few. We are a co-educational school, but 
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tte girls in tihis part of tie country seem to prefer the 
big women s colleges. 7 * 

Next we saw tlie building that housed the Romance 
Languages Department. 

"But all this is immense!" said Salsette. 

"Oh, no," Professor Furness corrected him with a 
smile. "We are a very small university. Fortunately, 
we are rich for our size: our benefactions have been 
appreciable, and we are better able than most to keep 
our heads above water in these hard times." 

The Mais on Franaise, which was now pointed out 
to us, was reminiscent of an eighteenth-century lodge, 
though rather more in the English than the French 
taste. 

"Here/* the professor said, "we house a number of 
girls who are serious students of French. There are 
not more than a dozen of them &gt; and they fill their time 
under the direction of the young woman who is to 
dine with us tonight. They have their library. They 
speak French to one another. They live, so far as we 
can manage it, in a French atmosphere. Their classes, 
however, are held in the Romance Building you saw 
a bit ago. Mrs. Hotchkiss will show you through to 
morrow." 

We had now reached the large open square flanked 
by the chapel and the administration building. 

"This, Monsieur Salsette, is where the procession 
will be held. Here we shall present ourselves to the 
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admiration of the crowd. But come this way and have 
a look at the view." 

We crossed the alternate sections of lawn and pave 
ment and gazed out at the charming view. In a single 
perspective we could see a part of the sloping lawns 
and great trees of the campus, certain of the buildings 
we had motored past, the little lake with its chalet, 
and, farther away, a quarter of the town scarcely 
discernible in its greenery. Beyond lay the slopes of 
wooded hills that rose to a fringe of trees standing 
against the golden late-afternoon sky. 

" Salsette had moved off by himself. It was some time 
since he had said a word. I had felt that he was deeply 
stirred for reasons many of which I could guess rea 
sons old and new flowing now in a single stream, their 
strength easier to feel than to explain. He was staring 
straight ahead, presumably at the same things we saw. 
I went over to him and could see that he was struggling 
to preserve a normal, interested, even smiling coun 
tenance. Yet there were certainly tears standing be 
hind the glasses in the dear fellow s eyes. I felt very 
stupid and very awkward. For the first time since his 
arrival in America, I who had been here so much 
longer, who had the companionship of my wife, who 
was, I believe I may say, more adaptable than he, 
suddenly shared to the full his sense of exile, of total 
loneliness in a foreign land. 

I should have liked to say something to him, to say 
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that I fully understood what he was feeling. For cer 
tainly up to a point I did. We had many motives in 
commonsome clear, some obscure, some even para 
doxicalthat might cause our hearts to swell suddenly 
on this peaceful hillock, in sight of this friendly hori 
zon; motives, some of them, lying so deep that even 
the friendliest witness, even this very human and 
cheery Professor Furness, might be incapable of meas 
uring their importance. But of course I could not know 
everything that was in Salsette s mind, nor even guess 
correctly much of what was there. My poor Salseite, 
so reserved beneath his gaiety, might have his own 
fashion of reacting to our common situation, of being 
suddenly submerged by this mixture of sweetness and 
bitterness. He might have his personal feelings about 
this misfortune that actually was not a misfortune, his 
own auxiliary reasons to add to those reasons we had 
in common for our sentiments. 

I touched him on the arm. 

"Idiotic of me," he murmured. "Standing here, 
thinking of things, of people. Please don t give it a 
thought/* 

The professor came up, and I said to him as casually 
as I could: 

**We were wondering what that large building yon- 
der was.** 

"I should have driven you past it. Well go by on our 
way down. That is the university auditorium. We hold 
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celebrations there, our concerts, and even plays. 
The drama club perform there, but they have been 
complaining that as it lacks all back-stage equipment, 
a small theatre ought to be built for them. Like the 
one at Smith College, if you know it" 
"I do, indeed; it is very pretty," I said. 

Since Professor Furness had to pick up his bottles, 
we went back through the town. Salsette, who had 
quite recovered, put a good many questions. 

"IVe got to find out where to do my marketing," 
he explained to my wife. 

"That reminds me," she said. "Where are you go 
ing to live? Have you thought of that?" 

"By Jove, I haven t! That worries me." 

He turned to the professor. 

"Perhaps you could tell me what I must do about it." 

"Do? But you ll have to start hunting first thing 
tomorrow morning." 

It turned out that Professor Furness was teasing him, 
but for a moment this was not at all clear. 

"It s a problem," he went on. "The place is small. 
The lodgings available are few in number especially 
furnished lodgings. And the owners ask fearfully high 
rentals. Might as well be in New York." 

Then, changing his tone as he saw Salsette s face, 
he continued: 

"But there is no reason for you to worry, Monsieur 
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Salsette. I have already done something about that. 
One of our young archaeologists has won a fellow 
ship and is off for a year to dig in Central America. He 
has a nice apartment, a floor to himself in a pleasant 
house, charmingly furnished. He will turn it over to 
you for less than it would cost you emptyfor he s an 
excellent chap and has a bit of money of his own. What 
he wants most of all is to be sure that his things are in 
good hands; and if the result is that you prot by it, 
he will be twice as pleased. IVe spoken to him about 
it; and provided you like the place, it is yours."* 

"How nice that is/ said Salsette, "of both you and 
your friend! I am really touched." 

"Good heavens! Why should you be? We could 
hardly do less than put ourselves in your shoes. At 
any rate, you shan t have to sleep in the streets. Inci 
dentally, I hope the apartment won t seem to you too 
big. Your landlord is fond of books, and has a great 
many of them. Also, he loves what we Americans call 
his creature comforts. You ll have no trouble with 
heating, among other things; and in this climate heat 
ing has its importance. Our winters are very cold." 

"What," I said to Salsette, "was that little dream 
you wrote me before you left our poor invaded coun 
try? A modest professor s life, with a little place to 
live in, a few books. . . . And here you are, about 
to live like a Sybarite!" 

"It s too good to be true," Salsette replied in an 
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awed voice. I was sure lie had a vision of those rooms 
filled with books and was promising himself that he 
would pull them out of their shelves with the most cau 
tious of hands. 

"As for your housekeeping/ Professor Furness went 
on, "well find you a woman who will come in two or 
three hours a day, which will be time enough. My wife 
will see to that. And, by the way, when I say that 
our winters are severe, you must not take it that they 
are gloomy. We get a great deal of sun, and the campus 
is beautiful under the snow. You will see students 
flying along on skis and will think yourself back in 
the mountains. I should tell you, also, that a good deal 
of what you will want is within walking distance of 
your new home. But of course youll have a car." 

"A car!" said Salsette. "In the first place, I haven t 
the means. And besides, I can t drive/ 

"I ll take you to a dealer who will sell you a car OB 
credit. As for driving, youll learn fast enough. Every 
body does. You won t mind a used car, I dare say?" 

"No, of course not. But" 

"Once you have the car, you won t want to be with 
out it. And I ll tell you later about the expense of up 
keep and so on. It s very small." 

The Hotchkiss couple were the only other guests 
at dinner, and the atmosphere of the party was perfect. 
Our host had been able to dig up a bottle of French 
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wine, which he begged to be allowed to serve last, 
after treating us to wine from California. Salsette paid 
homage to the American wine and amused the table 
with the story of how he was completely taken in by 
the Folle Blanche served at Greenwich. We were duly 
impressed to observe that the professor did his guests 
and his wines the honour of rising and himself mak 
ing the round of the table in order to pour, 

The conversation was held entirely in French. The 
young history professor had studied in Paris, and it 
was in the Latin Quarter that he had Erst met his wife, 
who was then a student at the Sorbonne. As for our 
hosts, they had a deep and affectionate knowledge of 
France, where they had spent three of the professor s 
four sabbatical years and almost every summer up to 
the war. They were well acquainted with many French 
provinces, and the outbreak of war had surprised them 
in Languedoc, whence they had returned by one of 
the last ships to cross from France. They did not know 
Salsette s native village, but they nearly did; and they 
were able to cite the names of the neighbouring moun 
tain peaks, Salsette s heart was overcome with amaze 
ment and tenderness. 

These Americans loved France for reasons so numer 
ous and so much a part of their own Hves that it was 
superfluous to seek to defend our country to them or 
to rouse their pity over its misfortunes. They had been 
affected by every aspect of the tragedy and were deli- 
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cately concerned not to revive our pain by unnecessary 
references to it. It was clear that they intended merely 
to let us know by a word here and there that they knew 
what had gone on, were not indifferent to it, and re 
acted to each new shock very much as we did. We were 
surely not in the company of people given to smug 
condemnations and superficial pronouncements con 
cerning the collapse of France. 

Once assured that we could not be mistaken about 
their sentiments, they guided the conversation into 
more frivolous channels. Our host found himself tell 
ing stories, and he told them well briefly and with a 
sort of gruffness that was attractive. He would wait 
for us to express our appreciation by our laughter, and 
then himself let loose the roaring laugh of a pirate. 
Of Scottish descent, he had a natural bent for Scottish 
stories: his were excellent and, in my experience, new. 
American stories came next, and of such a liveliness as 
to surprise me a little. Seized with the spirit of emula 
tion, young Hotchkiss took the ball away from our 
host and told a story so improper that his wife, in the 
midst of her laughter, remarked that we would cer 
tainly take her husband for a person of the lowest 
breeding. 

"I m sorry," said her husband. "It was one of your 
own students at the Maison Frangaise who told the 
story, and I m sure you are the only person there who 
hadn t heard it before. We were chatting in a group 
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after one of my classes, and little Dorothy WhatVher- 
name let it slip out" 

"You reassure me/* said Salsette. Obviously, at 
home I couldn t think of exceeding the limits of a cer 
tain decent cordiality with my students. But I had said 
to myself; In America you would do well to watch 
your step: they may think you a little free in your 
speech, a little shocking/ n 

"On the contrary!" his department head exclaimed. 
~You must not feel the slightest constraint among us, 
You will disappoint not only the boys, but the girls 
too. They are looking forward to your lectures, you 
know. A French professor prudish and old-maidenly! 
I should be overwhelmed with complaints. I should 
be accused of having bought the wrong articled 

After dinner, when the whisky and soda had been 
served, Professor Furness said: 

**We had thought for a moment, my wife and I, of 
having some of the university people in this evening, 
both from my own and other departments. But it oc 
curred to us that you might prefer to spend your first 
evening quite informally. Tomorrow there will be 
about thirty in for cocktails, and you, Monsieur Sal- 
sette, will make the acquaintance of a group of your 
new colleagues. Later our friends here, the Hotch- 
Msses, expect the three of you to dinner, again in 
formally. Their house is very smaE, so that my wife 
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and I will be along only after dinner, to spend the 
evening and fetch you back. You stay with us until 
Friday, of course." 

This agreeable prospect filled Salsette once more 
with gratitude, and he declared that his first few hours 
here had given him a delightful foretaste of what 
American university life must be like. He was particu 
larly enthusiastic about the life led by the students. 
Had they any notion of their luck, he asked. 

This question led naturally to memories and com 
parisons; and when we had talked generally for a 
time, Professor Furness summed up judiciously: 

"All in all, I wonder if French university life is not 
to be preferred to our own, not only as regards the 
faculty (for about that I am certain), but even from 
the point of view of the students." 

We from France protested vigorously, but with 
much sincerity. Furness, we insisted, was biased by his 
love of France. 

"Let us talk about the position of the students," he 
proposed. "We can discuss that more objectively than 
our own situation. My point is that our American 
system withdraws the student far too much from the 
stream of life. In France a university student forms 
part of the life of Paris or of another large city. 
He gathers considerable experience. Our students, 
moulded in the artificial surroundings of university 
towns, remain adolescent. A good part of the im- 
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maturity with which our people is quite properly 
charged comes from this fact." 

No argument, we retorted, could prevent us from 
envying the fate of American students. They had the 
precious advantage of four years of harmonious life, 
of the irreplaceable happiness of youth and comrade 
ship, and the unlimited opportunity to develop their 
faculties in the direction that best suited them. 

"Ah, yes," said Fumess; "but they take advantage of 
these conditions to develop them chiefly in the direc 
tion of sports. Nothing is made as hard for them as it 
should be. Our examinations are too often a sham. 
They live too well; and they end by believing that 
life is what they find on the campus. They leave us 
soft, flabby, real Sybarites. What a people we should 
be if our youth were subjected to the tests given the 
youth of France! That would be something!" 

Salsette s comment was that he could not brincr him 
self to reproach a people who had shown that they 
knew how to create a happy world and to profit by it. 
"As for Spartan youth," he went on, "I confess that it 
has always horrified me. I have always long before 
I knew the wordthought it Nazi in embryo. It would 
make me very sad indeed if I were to believe that 
that was the sort of thing the world needed." 

We saw little of Salsette the next day, for he had 
been drawn into the stream of the glories of the cere- 
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mony, and it was not until dinner that we could talk 
to him at leisure again. Nevertheless, I had the pleasure 
of sitting beside him in Furness s car as we drove to 
the campus, he in a long gown, his cap on his knees. 
I saw him march in the procession, cross in worthy 
style the academic square, and mount to the platform 
with solemn step. I participated in the hand-clapping 
that greeted the sound of his name; and at the luncheon 
which followed, I sat near enough to watch his face. 
The joy that filled him was so great as to spare him 
the consciousness that his salad and slice of chicken 
were decidedly related to the family of the cafeteria 
sandwich and thus to reflect that university Sybarit 
ism did not extend to the kitchen. Unfortunately, he 
had retained sufficient lucidity of mind to remark that 
there was no question of getting a cocktail, and that 
the Bacchic element at this festivity was represented 
by the classic glass of ice-water. Over his glass he made 
a face at me. 

What I was told concerning Salsette s future lodg 
ingswhich Furness and I had left the ladies to see to 
would have done as a description of paradise, at any 
rate in my friend s happy words. The archaeologist had 
actually apologized because he was unable to leave 
Salsette his car, explaining that he would be driving 
to and through Mexico in it. 

"Incredible, isn t it?" Salsette exclaimed, tellingme the 
story. "How extraordinarily kind these people can be!" 
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The cocktail party went off handsomely, too. Sal- 
sette s difficulties with the English language enlivened 
rather than dampened it, laughter frequently serving 
in the place of vocabulary. Everyone seemed to find 
my friend attractive, and I heard one woman whisper 
to Mrs. Fumess: "He s very agreeable, isn t he? Quite 
an addition to the place. My dear, your husband picks 
his staff cleverly.** 

Dining at the Hotchkisses*, we were finally alone, 
and talk went back to university matters. Our young 
host declared, with a certain timidity: 

"Last night I took the liberty of contradicting Pro 
fessor Fumess, and it is possible that you had the im 
pression that I differed with him in his eulogy of 
French universities. You must not think that. But at the 
back of my mind there were many considerations I did 
not stop to express. It is hard to put my position without 
seeming to be unjust towards both systems. I feel very 
intensely that American universities stand for some 
thing highly important in the life of my country. To 
me they are wonderfully sheltered preserves refuges, 
I might almost say* They are a kind of miracle; and 
you, Monsieur Salsette, will later be able to measure 
to what extent this is true. 

"Outside the universities, forces have been un 
leashed in America which are in my view almost 
frightening. Homage is paid to moral values which of 
themselves are not all deplorable, but the sum of which 
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represents something confused, and even impure. 
Scale, hierarchy, is absent from them. Over the whole 
of our society there floats a frightful worship of suc 
cess, of commercialism. The finest aspects of our life, 
certainly all aspects outside trade and industry them 
selvesthe professions, the publications, the arts, the 
theatre, and the rest are impregnated with it. You, 
Monsieur Salsette, protested last night when one of 
us pronounced the phrase American materialism/ and 
in the strictest sense you were right. We are certainly 
not a grasping people, and we do turn our material 
advantages to some spiritual account. But only up to 
a point. Much of what is idealistic in America is pretty 
thoroughly mixed up with commercialism and pub 
licity; and the mixture results after all in a fair 
equivalent of materialism. 

**You remember that old book by Maurice Barres, 
Sous Tceil des Barbaras? In speaking of life going on 
under the eye of the barbarians, we know that Barres 
was not thinking of actual savages. He had in mind 
that a society needs to protect itself from a certain 
kind of barbarism, needs to be concerned with the 
preservation of certain of its treasures, lest they fall 
into barbarian hands. We are a little in that situation. 
I see our universities as a system of monasteries, so 
to speak, dotted round a world which, even before this 
war, was filled with threats to the things of the spirit. 
Many of the lords at the court of Charlemagne, for 
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example, were filled with the best intentions; some 
were noble benefactors of the late eighth-century 
monasteries. But they could not prevent their age from 

being one of turmoil and tumult in which the most 
precious values of humanity were in constant danger. 
You will learn more about the parallel I am crudely 

drawing, Monsieur Salsette, when, having spent some 
months in this peaceful and sheltered preserve, you 

go down for a few days to the tumult of American life 

as it exists in New York and in so many other cities. 
I assure you that you will grow very homesick for 
your monastery." 

When, later, Salsette and I were saying good-night 
. at the head of the stairs in the Fumess house, he spoke 
thus: 

**I don t know what unfulfilled expectations are 
ahead of me, and it may be that I shall have to change 
my opinion; but meanwhile what remarkably kind 
people! And what a setting for the contemplative life! 
That lad was right. Monasteries they are; and in an 
age when the monastery was never so necessary. That 
this one happens to be charming is so much the better. 
I can hardly wait for September to come round. 1 feel 
myself rapidly becoming a monk. 3 * 

Salsette was in the seat beside me, and it was he 

who handed the coin to the toll-collector on the Henry 

Hudson Bridge. We rolled out on the parkway, and 
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in a moment our glance took in the long line of Man 
hattan on the bank of the river. 

"It really is beautiful," said I. "What a homecoming!" 

"It is indeed/* Salsette agreed. "And at this hour, in 
the light of the setting sun, it is certainly one of the 
grandest spectacles ever seen by man, past or present.** 

He went on: 

"It would have been a great pity had this not existed. 
There is nothing on earth exactly like it; and I wonder 
if elsewhere there will ever be anything to match it. 
We may say that if the Grand Place in Brussels is the 
flower of the mediaeval town, if Versailles is the flower 
of the divine right of kings, this is assuredly the flower 
of the age of great competitive enterprise free to de 
velop under its own impulse. A society more tightly 
organized would not produce this, no matter how rich 
it were. Personally, I do not feel this to be chaotic, 
or even disorderly. I feel in it profusion and emula 
tion; and they seem to me two sources of beauty. Over 
crowding and accumulation might be its vices, but 
there might be an excuse even for them. The Roman 
Forum, too, was overcrowded. Rouen, in the Middle 
Ages, was crowded with beautiful churches. I do not 
reject the notion of a certain intoxication as an element 
in magnificence. 

"For my part/* he concluded, "I am happy to look 
upon this with mortal eyes in the month of July 1941.** 
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A NOTE ON THE TYPE 

The text of this book is set in Caledonia, a Linotype 
face designed by W. A. Dwiggins, the man respon 
sible for so much that is good in contemporary book 
design and typography. Caledonia belongs to the 
family of printing types called "modern face 9 by 
printers a term used to mark the change in style of 
type-letters that occurred about 1800. It has all 
the hard-working feet-on-the-ground qualities of the 
Scotch Modern face plus the liveliness and grace that 
are integral in every Dwiggins "product" whether it be 
a simple catalogue cover or an almost human puppet. 

The "book was composed, printed, and bound by 
H. Wolff, New York. 



FRENCHMAN succeeds in escaping from 
Nazi-infested France to America. He is mid 
dle-aged, weary, disheartened. He has been 
uprooted from a tranquil career as profes 
sor in a provincial university town. America 
is to him a refuge, but scarcely an ideal; an 
object of mild interest, but not of intense 
curiosity, He looks forward to an interim ex 
istence, to a period of melancholy waiting 
for the moment of his return to France. But 
this Frenchman has not counted with Amer 
ica. He has not counted with the inquiring 
eye, the open and sympathetic mind of Jules 
Romains, his friend and guide through a 
new world. 

Salsette s early discoveries are modest 
enough: the gaiety of the New York streets, 
the astonishingly polished beauty of Ameri 
can womanhood, the "provincial life* 9 of the 
humbler avenues that skirt the glittering 
course of Fifth Avenue. But little by little, 
under Romains s guidance, he discovers 
what underlies these pleasant surfaces. This 
health, this happiness, this hospitality are 
something more than the attributes of a 
lucky people rich in resources and fortunate 
in weak neighbors. They are the product of . 
the love of liberty, the tradition of self- 
reliance, the readiness to correct mistakes 
which this nation exhibits. 

No American will read this little book 
without feeling prouder of his country when 
he has finished it. To say that it throws a new 
light upon us would be to speak too preten 
tiously of a work so graceful and familiar 
in tone. Nevertheless, one of the greatest of 
living writers, one of the most penetrating 
of living observers, tells Americans much in 
this book that they will want to hear. 
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